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Produced by the 
DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
National Council of Churches 


This year, Christian Family Week emphasizes the fundamental 
importance of family relationships. The theme, “The Family as a 
Christian Community,” evokes the firm spiritual foundations of the 
Christian family. The materials listed below have been beautifully 
and reverently designed to give you the greatest aid in promot- 
ing an effective observance for 1960. Order your materials well 
in advance. 


@ Family Week Folder. “The Family as a Christian Community,” 
written by Elizabeth and William Genne, is a six page folder 
giving suggestions on how families may observe Family Week 
and also enrich their lives daily and throughout the year. Each 
church family should have a copy. BB10-994. 3c each, $2.25 a 100. 


® Family Week Poster. The handsome two-color illustration shown | 
above has been designed to carry out the theme and relates direct- 
ly to the Family Week Folder, “The Family as a Christian Com- 
munity.” An excellent aid in promoting the observance. BB10-996. 
15c each, 2 for 25c. 


© Pages of Power. The 1960 Family Week Pages of Power has been 
prepared by Catherine Herzel. A 12-page devotional booklet con- — 
taining stories, hymns, and scripture for family worship, it can be — 


used for further worship many times throughout the year. BB10- 


995. 10c each, $7.50 a 100. 
/ 


Order from your denominational book store, church council or from 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
The National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


Articles and other materials herein express the views of the writers. They do not necessarily PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS EXCEPT DURING 
state the views of the Editorial Board; nor do they express the policies of the Division of AND AUGUST WHEN PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. Second less pesleas at 
a 


Christian Education except as they state official actions of the Division. 
issues are given in the Educational Index of your public library. 


Contents of previous Morris, Illinois. Copyright 1960, Division of Christian Education, 
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Cover Page 
Top: Chapel of the Methodist Student Center, University 


{OMINATIONS OF THE DIVISION of Texas, Austin. Bottom, Graham Methodist Church, 
Graham, North Carolina. Architect for both, Harold E. 
Wagoner. 


Planning for Better Christian Education Through 
Buildings and Equipment (Feature Section) 


3. Introduction, Gerald E. Knoff 
(Material on page 4-16 by Virgil E. Foster) 

4 Plan for the whole program 

5 Make maximum use of rooms 

6 Don’t overlook children 

7 Youth need adequate space; Include adults; Remember 
the handicapped 

§ Plan to use audio-visuals 

9 Plan for drama; Plan for special activities; Plan for 
recreation 

10 Create an atmosphere for Christian education; Use 
light and color 

11. Use art reproductions 

12 What equipment is needed for worship? 

13 Use the out-of-doors 

14 A building can unite or divide 

15 Use some portable equipment 

16 Plan your storage 

17 How to work with an architect, Scott Turner Ritenour 

18 For further reading 


Articles of General Interest 


2 Freedom’s holy light, William Charles Walzer 
19 What is a good junior program? Myra McKean 
22 More than meets the eye, John Harrell 
24 Live by faith, J. Carter Swaim 
25 Vacation church schools—an opportunity for summer 
growth, Gerald E. Knoff 


Other Features 


26 A-Vs in Christian education 
26 This way to painless previewing, Richard J. Shaper 
44 Books off the press 


WORSHIP RESOURCES FOR MARCH 


31 Primary DeparTMENT, Marian Claassen Franz 
(THEME: Jesus in the silent years) 
34 JuNiIor DrEparTMENT, Meta Ruth Ferguson 
(THEME: Remember Jesus during Lent) 
38 Junior HicH DreparTMENT, Olive L. Johnson 
(THEME: A meaningful Lent) 
40 Senior HicH anD YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS, Anna Mary Gable 
(THEME: In Lent) 


Stories and Talks Poems, Prayers, etc. 


34 “He was a boy” 


; 39 Litany of thanks 
32 At the Temple in Jerusalem 49 [et me keep Lent 


31 A trip to Jerusalem 


33 Jesus in the carpenter shop 41 “Jesus, stand among us” 


36 Zebedee speaks 41 Excerpts from Gentlemen— 
the King! 

37 The servant’s part 42 Litany, “O master of our 

38 This is Lent lives” 

39 anheierilenaliavoice 43 There is a man on the cross 
2 43 Immunity 

39 The falcon and I 43 “O Christ who endured” 

40 Jesus’ teachings 43 Do I dare give thanks? 


Unless otherwise indicated, Scripture is from the Revised Standard Version 
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Freedom's holy light 


by William Charles WALZER 


Associate General Director, Commission on Missionary Education, 
and Director of Promotion, Friendship Press, 
National Council of Churches 


rans real heroes have 
been those who have taken Jesus 
seriously. 

Had we been standing on the streets 
of a small village in mid-England in 
1652, we might have heard a plainly 
dressed but eloquent young preacher, 
not yet thirty years old, urging the 
people to stop disputing about Jesus 
and start obeying him. 

An unfriendly crowd presses in 
upon him. A bully strikes him in the 
face. Wiping away the blood, the 
young preacher refuses to strike back. 
He is knocked down, kicked, and 
trampled upon. But he rises and offers 
the other cheek. 

When men criticized him for not 
pursuing his enemies—whom he could 
have flattened with a single blow—he 
replied, “If my Lord forgives them, 
why shouldn’t 1?” 

This young preacher, unordained 
and in fact almost uneducated, was 
brought up in a Puritan home. He 
professed a religious experience at the 
age of eleven. Service as a shepherd 
strengthened him physically and gave 
him time to ponder weighty issues, 
but he had no formal schooling. 

He read whatever came to hand, 
and studied the Bible both in the 
family and privately. He attended 
church faithfully; but a profound 
spiritual uneasiness led him, at the 
age of nineteen, to seek the counsel of 
several ministers. When they laughed 
at him, he turned away from the 
regular churches, never to return. 

He felt that religion ought to make 
people good—help them to love one 
another. But religion was not doing 
that in England: his fellow country- 
men were slaughtering one another in 
a civil war. Slavery was condoned. 
Capital punishment for small offenses 
was common. Everywhere humanity 
seemed to be suffering. 
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was the final authority 
for this hero of the faith 


The Holy Spirit 


The young seeker found no hope in 
the pessimistic theology of the preach- 
ers, nor did he find in them the God 
of love described by Jesus. He ear- 
nestly prayed and meditated. Then’ 
there came to him, as to many great 
leaders, a religious experience that 
marked the turning point in his life. 

“When all my hopes in priests and 
preachers and in all weze gone,” he 
wrote, “so that I had nothing out- 
wardly to helo me, nor could I tell 
what to do, then, O then, I heard a 
voice which said, ‘There is one, even 
Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy 
condition’; and when I heard it, my 
heart did leap for joy. For though I 
read the Scripture, 
Christ and God, yet I knew him not 
but by revelation. Then the Lord led 
me gently along and let me see his 
love which was endless and eternal, 
surpassing all the knowledge that men 
have in the natural state or can obtain 
from history or books. And that love 
let me see myself as I was without 
him.” 

Then there came to him an ancient 
Christian idea—and yet a revolution- 
ary one for his day: that every true 
Christian is inwardly enlightened by 
the divine light of Christ. The working 
of the Holy Spirit in the individual 
became for him the final authority in 
all spiritual matters. 

He began at once to live according 
to his new experience and to bring his 
entire life into harmony with this new 
idea. The new prophet traveled up 
and down England. Thousands fol- 
lowed him and banded together to 
seek a more spiritual life. Gradually 
they organized themselves into groups 
as unlike churches as they could make 
them. In the Religious Society of 
Friends, as they were later known, 
there were no sacraments of baptism 
or Lord’s Supper, for it was believed 
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that spoke of 


Brown Brothers 


{ 
that these led men to put confidene 
in acts rather than in Christ. Ther 
were “no church buildings, no min 
isters. 

Imprisoned ten times for his revolu 
tionary ideas, George Fox suffere 
constant humiliation. He sent mis 
sionaries all over the world. Wit 
fanatic devotion, they tried to conve! 
the Pope, the Sultan of Turkey, an 
the Puritans in Massachusetts Ba 
Colony. Many of them suffered maz 
tyrdom for their convictions. 

Their zeal found an outlet in ad 
vocacy of social reform. They de 
manded prison reform and better cat 
for the poor and the aged. They ecru 
saded for the abolition of slaver 
capital punishment, and war. At the 
time they were the most vigorous pre 
ponents of the brotherhood of ma 
and equality for all. 

Most of us, I suppose, would fe 
that George Fox and his followers ha 
gone too far, and would believe thi 
one could recognize the values of hi 
ideas without throwing out so muc 
of what was the church of his day. Y¥ 
who are we to say that George Fo 
was not God’s instrument in th 
seventeenth century to bring a judg 
ment on the church? And who is % 
say that one of the little ones in 
church school today may not becom 
God’s instrument for judgment on th 
church a few years hence? 

The concept of God’s guidail 
through his Holy Spirit in the hea 
of earnest Christians is an idea W 
need to recapture. Of course th 
sometimes leads to abuses, for W 
easily confuse our own desires wit 
God’s voice. Yet if we would li 
more to him and less to some of t 
human voices of today, who can $a 
that we ourselves might not be r 
effective instruments of God’s 
poses? 


FOR BETTER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
_ THROUGH BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


_ +++ From Honolulu to Boston and from Anchorage to Miami, churches of all 
denominations are investing millions of dollars each year in buildings and equip- 
_ ment for Christian education. Architects are finding ingenious ways to make the 
___ best use of space and light and, at the same time, are studying the special needs of 
the children, youth, and adults who attend Sunday and through-the-week meet- 
ings. Church schools, which often were outfitted with dark, uninviting, hand-me- 
down tables and chairs, are turning to the manufacturers of church and school 
equipment for a wide variety of furnishings and equipment which are functional, 
attractive, and well built. 


_+++To serve the many churches now planning or needing to plan building im- 
provements or equipment purchases, the International Journals Editorial Board 
takes pleasure in presenting PLANNING FOR BETTER CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION. 


+++] am sure readers will be interestee to know about the way in which much 

of this material was gathered. Ever since he served as a minister of education in 

local churches, the Journal's editor, Virgil E. Foster, has had a keen interest in 

buildings and equipment. Under his leadership, the Journal published in 1955 a 

special issue on “Equipment for Religious Education,’ which has been widely 
used ever since. Therefore, when Dr. Foster volunteered to devote his sabbatical 

_ leave to a coast-to-coast study of some of the best new buildings and equipment, 
the officers of the Division of Christian Education approved with enthusiasrn this 
“busman’s holiday.” 


_ +++ This statement on PLANNING FOR BETTER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
__ comes as a report of four months of travel, covering 11,500 miles and visits with 
__ hundreds’of local church school workers. To it is added a statement by S. Turner 
__ Ritenour, the director of the National Council of Churches’ Department of Church 
Building and Architecture. 


+++ Readers of the Journal will be interested also in two other reports on church 

__ building by Dr. Foster, to be published later. In a book for Friendship Press on 
the 1961-62 theme “Churches for New Times,” he will tell the human-interest 
_ stories of churches which have undertaken to meet the needs of their communities 
good programs and buildings. In a series of brochures on how to build for 
_ Christian education, to be published soon by the Department of Church Building 
and Architecture, he will give practical helps in convenient form. 


(++tht is the hope of the Editorial Board that this issue will provide helpful 
_ Suggestions to churches as they plan new Christian education buildings or the 


modernization 2 old structures. 


Executive Secretary 
Division of Christian Education 


© A FEATURE SECTION OF THE 
International Journal of Religious Education 


A. Journal feature 


by VIRGIL E. FOSTER 


Returning jrom a coast-to- 
coast study tour, the Journal’s 
Editor counsels churches to 


Plan for the RYE Program| 


« & © AT THE OUTSET of this report I want to thank 
the many persons who gave me generous help on my 
tour of new churches in the United States and British 
Columbia. They opened their churches to me, let me 
look into their closets and storerooms, answered my 
questions, told me about their building problems and 
successes, and waited patiently while I took pictures. 

I learned to have great sympathy for the churches 
that had made mistakes, as well as to share the excite- 
ment of those that had planned well. I asked a minister 
of one well-planned church why it had stopped short of 
providing certain facilities that would have increased the 
usefulness of the building. He replied: “We had such 
a struggle to educate the people away from stereotyped 
patterns that we were glad to accomplish as much as we 
did.” 

Some churches I visited admitted that they had not 
carefully studied the trends in Christian education. It was 
apparent that others had. The Village Church, Prairie 
Village, Kansas, did an amazing job of estimating its 
attendance, membership, and income—both for the 
church and for the church school—ten years in advance 
and over a period of rapid expansion. 

As it plans a new building or the modernization of an 
old one, a church must take into account all of the 
responsibilities it needs to face. It must make provision 
for the increasing number of older people; for the chil- 
dren’s and young people’s club groups during the week; 
for choirs and Sunday-evening youth fellowship groups; 
for couples clubs, women’s meetings, and many others. 

Orchard Ridge United Church of Christ, Madison, Wis- 
consin, is said to have done an unusual job of thinking 
about the nature of the church, its responsibility in the 
community, and the message it has to proclaim. Its minis- 
ter, the Reverend Norman W. Jackson, told me: “We 
simply carried out the steps which authorities have long 
been saying need to be done. We held discussions of our 
beliefs about God, Christ, the Church, and our mission in 
our community. What do we believe about Christian edu- 
cation? What is education? Is there anything about our 
being a church which makes our educational problem 
unique? Our study was essentially made by laymen. We 
simply followed the outline for preparation in the National 
Council of Churches’ guide, called ‘Church Building 
Leadership.’ ”19* 

Most new churches are having to build one unit at a 
time. Some do a better job than others of working out 
a master plan into which the first unit fits. One church I 
visited is finding that its master plan did not allow enough 
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space, and it is having to add a unit not included in the 
original. Eastgate Christian Church, Indianapolis, is com 
pleting the first two units of an eight-unit campus pla 
church. The pastor, the Reverend Herbert C. Barnard) 
told me, “We plan to rethink our whole program each time 
we add a unit, to make sure that we are planning for al 
our needs.” 

Many questions need to be faced as a church develop: 
a master plan. Some typical questions are: 
Will there be multiple sessions of the church schoo 
and more than one church worship service? 
Should the church plan to expand its church schoo) 
session to one and a half hours or two hours? 
How much of a club program, such as Scouting, ii 
needed? 
How many youth fellowships will there be on Sunday 
evening, and will they meet simultaneously? 
Will they need a kitchenette, power for audio-visuals 
and recreation facilities? 
What choirs will there be, and what shall be then 
relation to the church school and youth program? 
Are there to be adult and young adult programs or 
Sunday morning? How many? 
How will the church school rooms be used during the 
week? 
Will the women’s groups use them? 
Will there be a weekday nursery and kindergarten? — 
What is the real purpose of each program in term 
what is to happen to persons? 


Were Wee | Nata ek ON 


_ "Footnote numbers throughout this section refer to list of 
lications on page 18. The numbers refer to the numbers in the] 
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* % THE MINISTRY of a church 
its community is carried on in- 
easingly through many kinds of 
ograms, rather than only through 
e Sunday-morning worship and 
urch school. The seven-days-a- 
eek church is common. Yet I found 
many churches a lack of clear un- 
standing as to what this means in 
anning the use of a building. Even 
nong the newest churches I, found 
any single-purpose rooms — indeed 
me whole building units designed 
ith only one use in mind. 
The representative of one large 
urch showed me what the church 
led its “multipurpose room” (sin- 
war). It was the fellowship hall. 
e other rooms were single-purpose 
oms. Mrs. Eva B. Maxwell, director 
Christian education at the First 
Bicdist Church, Palo Alto, Cali- 
ria, took me from room to room 
Ber large building, explaining that 
varly every one of them was a multi- 
irpose room. 
There is clearly a trend toward 
ioms of sizes suitable for multi- 
2 5 3 
irpose use. But I discovered in many 
lurches that frequently the use of 
loms by several groups was difficult 
‘eause they were designed with only 
faeurPose in mind—usually for the 
e of the church school. All the 
fallable storage was designed espe- 
ally for the church school. Furnish- 
@s were for one age group, and no 
gement was made for shifting 
shings to make the room suitable 
the use of other groups. No 
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MAKE Maximum 


USE OF ROOMS 


kitchenette facilities were provided. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Burlingame, California, made an un- 
usual provision for a nursery group 
to use a room designed primarily for 
the use of adults. Along one inner 
wall is a row of storage closets, each 
about eight feet wide, and each with 
two doors. One of these is assigned to 
the nursery for use as a housekeep- 
ing room. When open, the play furni- 
ture is arranged in the storage area 
and between the open doors. During 
the rest of the week the furniture is 
behind closed doors. Though the ar- 
rangement has disadvantages for the 
nursery, it provides for the use of the 
room by different age groups. 

Central Presbyterian Church of 
Eugene, Oregon, grouped its junior 
high and senior high classrooms and 
its two young people’s parlors, each 


_with a fireplace and kitchenette, in 


such a way that the suites lend them- 
selves to use by many groups. 

Placement of rooms of varying 
sizes near each other, with storage 
spaces for children’s equipment when 
adults use the rooms and vice versa, 
and with a kitchenette, makes pos- 
sible multiple use of space. There 
should also be storage space for the 
supplies of each group. 

It is quite possible to use the same 
rooms for children’s, young people’s, 
and adults’ activities, provided care- 
ful-thought is given, before the archi- 
tect draws his plans, to the schedul- 
ing of group meetings and to the 
requirements of each group. 


The pictures on pages 4 and 5 
show ways in which 

several churches have planned 
the use of available space 

so that all groups 

have appropriate and adequate 
meeting places. Storage 

for chairs, dishes, books, and 
special equipment increases 

the flexibility of rooms. 

See page 30 for identification 
of churches pictured in this 
feature section. 
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* Don't overlook children — 


HERE is much evidence that churches are taking seriously the 

recommendations of their denominational leaders in providing 

rooms for children. Many of the churches whose new build- 

ings I visited have provided thirty square feet of floor area per 

child—some more, some a little less. Many of them have provided 

adequate ‘cabinet and shelf space, washroom facilities, sinks, good 
tables and chairs, tack boards, and chalk boards.1?: 14 

Fewer of these churches have provided outdoor areas for the chil- 

dren, or even direct access to outdoor space from the children’s rooms. 

There is a marked trend toward having rooms large enough for about 

twenty-five children and a team of from three to five leaders to carry 

on in each room a unified program of worship, study, and activity. 

Nevertheless, I found some new buildings with large assembly rooms, 

ringed with tiny classrooms—an arrangement long considered obsolete by: 

many Christian education leaders. 

There is some tendency toward what I consider an overspecialization of 
rooms. Children’s rooms in some of the buildings visited are so markedly 
for the use of children only that they do not invite use by any other groups. 

Many of the rooms are idle all week long, except for Sunday morning, even 
though young people and adults lack rooms in which to meet comfortably. 

Though the recommended specifications for children’s rooms are to be found: 
in Briefs for Church Builders!9: 13,1415 and in Building and Equipping for 
Christian Education, by C. Harry Atkinson,'*sa church needs to think clearly) 
about why the specifications are proposed and about what it wants to happen to 
children. It needs to be able to describe its purposes clearly to the architect. 
Important, also, are the relations of children to young people and adults. 

The Reverend J. Warne Sanders, minister of the Bothell Methodist Church, 
Bothell, Washington, says, “I feel that children and youth should be included 
in the totality of the building, the church’s life, and its program. For that! 
reason we have no ladies’ parlor or other facility set aside for any specific group. 
Youth and children are welcome in the lounge, as well as adults are welcome: 
to make use of the Youth Room for meetings, circle sessions, and even small’ 
luncheons.” 

Much of the learning of children comes through what happens to them as 
they work, play, and worship together, rather than through what is said to them. 
Much of the “teaching” is nonverbal. Learning is active, not passive. It comes 
as children participate in the planning and the decisions of the group. It is 
important, therefore, that children have space in which to move around in an 
active program, rather than merely to sit and listen. It is important, at the’ 
same time, that children have a clear feeling that their program is related’ to 
what young people and adults are doing in the church. 

I saw many evidences that churches need to think more clearly about what 
children have a right to expect of a church, and how a building can help to’ 
provide the opportunities children need. Along with this, churches should 
work harder at selecting and training their leaders of children. Good building 
and equipment can be of great help to mature, trained leaders, but they cannot 
make up for lack of maturity and training. 


Youth need 
adequate space 
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#& & SINCE they use the same fur- 
ishings, young people and adults can 
se the same rooms at different times 
lore easily than can children and 
ther age groups. Nevertheless, many 
1urches have not planned adequate 
nace for young people and adults. 
here seemed to be greater awareness 
the needs of children. Even some 
’ the churches that had provided a 
90d youth parlor or club room, with 
itchenette nearby, had not thought of 
‘oviding suitable space for recreation, 
rties, youth choirs, library, and the 
1owing of audio-visual materials for 
bung people. One of the fine youth 
wlors I found was at First Presby- 
rian Church, Burlingame, California, 
iown on the opposite page, below. 
It should be kept in mind that a 
iurch large enough to afford a youth 
llowship room or youth building is 
xely to have two, three, or more 
foups of young people and adults 
anting to meet on Sunday evening. 
nese groups will likely have a varied 
logram, running for two or three 
jurs. Rooms and other facilities 
ted to be arranged so as to give each 
‘oup adequate space, as well as pro- 
ection from interference. 

The rooms used by young people on 
inday evening need not be the same 
oms they use on Sunday morning. 
he probable scheduling of activities 
id the traffic load on the various 
oms must be studied in advance of 
e drawing of plans. Some of the 
lurches that had made such studies 
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id good buildings to show for it.1° 


Include the 
adults 


% & & THE TREND toward one-story 
church buildings is welcomed by 
adults, especially by older adults and 
any who are physically impaired. In- 
creasingly, adults prefer small, in- 
timate groups—small enough that all 
members can participate, yet large 
enough to be stimulating. Some of the 
groups meet on Sunday morning and 
others during the week. 

The trend toward two or three wor- 
ship services on Sunday morning 
creates a problem in the minds of some 
people concerning the holding of adult 
education groups at that time. The 
Congregational Church of the Chimes, 
Van Nuys, California, has an adult 
discussion group following the early 
worship service. It meets on a patio, 
has coffee, and is led in discussion by a 
competent lay leader. . 

If the building is to have more than 
one story, the stairs should be well 
lighted, with hand rails on each side. 
If possible, there should be an elevator. 
At least some of the adult rooms 
should be on the first floor. 

Rooms should be arranged in groups 
to allow for flexibility of use, with 
storage walls if possible for extra fold- 
ing chairs. Provision should be made 
for adequate lighting. 

Floor area per adult should be 
larger than has been indicated in some 
of the building guides, with a mini- 
mum of eighteen to twenty square feet 
per person—more where there are 
tables or upholstered furniture. 


* Remember the 
handicapped 


¢¢¢ CHURCHES are becoming 
aware of their responsibility to per- 
sons with exceptional needs — the 
physically handicapped, the mentally 
retarded, the emotionally disturbed, 
and the academically talented. All of 
these need to be kept in mind in plan- 
ning a program of Christian education. 
A church could well consult the social 
agencies of its community and the 
council of churches to discover how 
many such persons and their families 
it should include in its ministry. 

Most apparent is the need to con- 
sider the physically handicapped, in- 
cluding those who have been handi- 
capped from birth and those whose 
hearts have become impaired or who 
have acquired other disabilities. 

Some of the one-story buildings I 
visited are built on sloping ground, as 
split-level structures, with short stair- 
ways difficult to negotiate. There 
were few ramps for persons who come 
in wheelchairs or who walk with diffi- 
culty. I found no toilet booths with 
wide doorways, and without doors, for 
persons who have to use wheelchairs. 

Some church buildings, however, 
were at ground level, like the fellow- 
ship hall of the Congregational Church 
of the Chimes, Van Nuys, California, 
shown below, left. A few had ramps, 
like the United Church at Sea Island, 
Richmond, B.C., shown below. 


Screen for 
projected A-Vs 
is handy. The 
doors protect 

surface and 
overcome dis- 
tracting glare. 


This spacious 
room provides 
area for recrea- 
tion, dining, and 
fellowship. Club 
rooms and 
kitchen are 
adjacent. 


Scout groups 
related to 
church’s _pro- 
gram need 
some “head- 
quarters” and 
storage space. 


Storage walls 
have advantage 
of convenient 
location, may 
be assigned to 
groups for use 
and upkeep. 


Display cases 
are educational 
assets when 
attractively 
planned and 
regularly 
changed. 


& & & I WAS surprised to find that few of the church 
visited had made provision for the use of projected audi 
visual materials or storage of audio-visual equipmer 
Since audio-visuals are widely used in churches, I e: 
pected to find more provision for them. 

The First Methodist Church of Portland, Oregon, h 
built-in screens in many of the rooms of its new educ 
tion building. Each of them is behind doors, for protectie 
Some churches have heavy drapes or Venetian blin 
which can be closed for the projection of audio-visu 
materials, 

The most important requirement in the use of audi 
visual materials, especially at night, is plenty of electric 
power, carried on circuits separate from those for hou 
lights, to'the places where the power will be needed. TI 
matter should be discussed with the electric power cor 
pany in advance of planning the building, so that f 
architect knows how much power will be needed ai 
where, and what special provision needs to be mac 
When lights are on throughout the building and in t 
houses in the neighborhood, the voltage is sometim 
reduced to the point that the projector cannot proje 
the sound, even though the picture is clear on the scree 
Some of the new projectors have automatic voltage co 
trol.to correct this difficulty. Even if the drain on pow 
in the evenings presents no problem, it is important 
have the power for audio-visual equipment on circuits n 
controlled by room switches. 

Projectors and screens represent a sizable investme! 
and should be kept in a locked cabinet, closet, or stor 
room. It is recommended, also, that the storage spa 
include shelves or drawers for storing slides, films, filr 
strips, extension cords, and plugs; and provide room f 
a projection stand. A projection stand, which holds t 
projector above the heads of seated viewers, can add 
the effectiveness of a presentation. A bench or tal 
for working on audio-visual materials is also very mu 
to be desired. A viewer, for use in selecting and arrangi 
slides and filmstrips, is essential. 

Leaders in the audio-visual field do not recomme 
separate projection rooms. They feel that audio-visu: 
should be an integral part of the Christian education cu 
riculum, used in the classroom or worship room alo 
with other materials. 

Another factor in the successful use of audio-vist 
materials is air conditioning, or forced ventilation of 
room. I was surprised to find few of the new churek 
making provision for it. The need for forced ventilati 
becomes especially apparent when the windows are clos 
and covered to darken a room for showing projected pi 
tures. Forced movement of fresh air into a room is me 
important than cooling the air. 

Building and Equipping for Christian Education,!® 
C. Harry Atkinson, has a good chapter on building 3 
audio-visuals. The special issue of the Internatio? 
Journal of Religious Education, “How to Use Audi 
Visuals,”** should be consulted. There are many oth 
reference materials in this field, so that any church ¢ 
secure the information needed. Some of the referent 
suggest very elaborate arrangements, which ma 
churches cannot afford, but every church should provi 
for its basic audio-visual needs. 
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‘Plan for drama 


, & & THOUGH I found some well- 
quipped stages in new churches, 
here seems to be some trend toward 
he use of plays and pageants which 
an be presented “in the round,” in- 
xrmally in fellowship rooms, or in 
he chancel. 

Whatever the form of drama a 
hurch may plan to use, electric power 
or adequate lighting is essential. 
the power lines should be brought in 
eparately from the house lighting, in 
neir own conduits, to cross-connect- 
1g panels near the places the power 
rill be needed. 

It is almost certain that extra power 
rill be needed for lighting the chan- 
el for Christmas, Easter, and anni- 
ersary observances, and for occa- 
ional presentations at other times. 

In many cases, the provision of suf- 
cient power is overlooked, even 
then there is a stage in a large fel- 
ywship hall. 

Power circuits, separate from the 
ouse lights, should be installed in 
1e parlor, fellowship room, or other 
laces where drama is likely to be 
resented. If there is a shortage of 
ands for bringing the power into the 
uilding at the time of construction, 
; is well to install the conduits 
qrough which the power lines can 
e pulled at a later time. 

Some fixtures will be required, 
ven for simple drama. These can be 
urchased later, as needed, if there 
; not sufficient money for it at the 
me of building. But a place to store 
uch equipment, and to store cos- 
umes and other drama essentials, 
hould be included in the basic plan. 
Few churches use enough drama 
) justify the building of special dress- 
1g rooms. Nevertheless, careful plan- 
ing in advance will make it possible 
) arrange some of the classrooms or 
lub rooms so that they will serve as 
ressing rooms. 


It is important to understand the_ 


lace of drama in a church program, 
0 that its use in various forms will 
ot be overlooked in planning the 
rogram and building. The planning 
ommittee needs to understand why 
rama is important, what it can do 
or participants and members of the 
udience, and its value in education 
nd worship. 

hildren in weekday nurseries, Sun- 
lay morning extended sessions, and 
acation church schools need outdoor 
lary areas near their classrooms. Such 
laygrounds are desirable in tem- 
erate as well as in warm climates. 
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* Plan for special activities 


& & & AMONG the churches I visited, few had made sufficient provision for 


Scouting, choirs, weekday nursery or kindergarten, displays, or storage of 
supplies. The Westminster Presbyterian Church, Rapid City, South Dakota, 
has a cook-out site over the brow of the hill on which the church is located. 
The Christ Methodist Church of Kettering, south of Dayton, Ohio, has a Scout 
Office, used also for storing Scout supplies and equipment. Bothell Methodist 
Church, near Seattle, Washington, has designated one room as “Scout Room,” 
but this room is used by other groups as well. 

Executives of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls do not ask 
that churches set aside rooms for those groups. They do ask for adequate stor- 
age in closets or cabinets. 

A display cabinet can be a valuable educational medium. They are fre- 
quently placed in vestibules or hallways, or in the narthex. 

Some churches visited have several choirs. The Pasadena Presbyterian 
Church, Pasadena, California, made the most elaborate provision for its choirs 
of any I visited. 

Several of the churches are planning to hold a weekday nursery or kinder- 
garten. Even if a church does not contemplate providing this important service 
at the time of building, it ought not to overlook the possibility in the future. 


* Plan for recreation 


& & & A PART of the program of a local church due for reappraisal is recre- 
ation. Visits to many churches across the United States and British Columbia 
gave me no clear picture of the use churches are making of recreation. The 
number of kitchenettes indicates that the church groups plan to eat many 
lunches, teas, and suppers. Only a few churches had large recreation rooms. 

Only a few churches are making use of the out-of-doors. The Eastgate Chris- 
tian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, has reserved about three to four acres of 
its ten-acre site for recreation. There is to be a softball diamond, picnic area, 
and children’s playground. The Highland Park Methodist, Church of Spokane, 
Washington, is planning to develop a play area back of its new church. 

A church building committee needs to understand the importance of recrea- 
tion in the church program and provide for it. Storage of recreation equipment 
must be arranged for. A kitchenette (or kitchenettes) will be very useful in 
providing for social occasions. Shuffleboard lanes should be laid in the asphalt 
tile, if that is the kind of flooring planned. Even table games call for a storage 
cabinet in which they can be kept. 


Create an atmosphere 
for Christian education 


S * THE ATMOSPHERE of a 
church can be an important factor in 
Christian education. Learning comes 
out of the total situation, not just from 
the words spoken in the classroom. 
The whole church teaches, through the 
life it lives, the care it gives its build- 
ing, its devotion to its mission. 

The atmosphere of a church is cre- 
ated by the people in it, but what the 
people do to and with the building be- 
comes part of the atmosphere. 


&& & 


Is a church cold, stiff, uninviting? 
Or is it homelike? Does it say that the 
people rush in, then out again as soon 
as possible to attend to something 
more important? Or do they make the 
church a place where they like to 
linger, to work, to worship? 

A small church at Broadus, 
Montana, Congregational Christian 
(United Church of Christ), has a 
beautiful building. The members of the 
congregation are scattered over sucha 


large area that the minister uses 
airplane to call on many of them. 
Yet the church has in the vestibule a 
planter of flowers and vines to greet 
the people as they enter. 

In its new Christian education 
building, the Westminster Congrega- 
tional Church of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, has a small room, in a central lo- 
cation, with comfortable chairs, read- 
ing material, and planters of flowers. 

On each of two floors of its new 
Christian education building, the Riy- 
erside Church, New York City, has 
placed a mosaic to remind people, 
young and old, as they enter that they 
are in a house of God. On one of the 
other floors, the focus of attention 
upon entering is a chapel. 

The Shiloh Congregational Church 


% ¢ & ONE of the things most ap- 
parent in new churches is the atten- 
tion being given to light and color, 
both in the place of worship and in 
the education and social rooms. The 
use of daylight is especially noticeable. 
Large windows are common, some of 
them coming to the floor. Colors. on 
the walls are usually soft, which 
causes the walls to seem to recede 
rather than to confine. In many rooms 
I have found two tones of a color, 
with the lighter tone on the wall 
farthest from the windows. This dif- 
fuses light into darker areas. 

The use of artificial light seems not 
to have been given equal attention, 
possibly because the churches have 
not made clear to the architects what 
uses are to be made of the rooms. If 
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Use light and color 


{ 


a room is deep and has windows on 
one side only, artificial light may be 
needed on the side farthest from the 
windows when close work is being 
done, such as sewing, reading, or 
writing. Fixtures farthest from the 
windows should be paired with each 
other or be on separate switches, 
rather than paired with fixtures near 
the windows, as is usually done. 

Much more light is needed for ac- 
tivities involving reading, writing, and 
some forms of art work than is needed 
for a social function. Control of light- 
ing can be arranged by the installation 
of two light bulbs in each fixture, on 
separate circuits. 

Detailed, technical guidance can be 
given by the architect. “Light and 
Color”® and “Color in the Church” by 
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Mansell?! provide good introductory 
information. But the planning commit- 
tees need to think through the entire 
program that will be carried on in the 
building, the lighting needs of the 
various groups, and the effect of color 
on the persons involved, in order to 
give adequate information to the 
architect. 

One aspect of the problem is the 
relation of light and color. Some 
churches install large windows, letting 
in much daylight, but use colors on “ 
walls that are cold or repelling. Ce 
tain colors are better in daylight than 
in artificial light. If a room is to be 
used during the day as well as 4 
night, the effect of the color, both in 
daylight and in artificial light, m 
be taken into consideration. 


~- 


| 
of Dayton, Ohio, has worked into the 
Jécor of many of its rooms a visual re- 
minder of the purposes of the church. 
One of the rooms is called the “World 
Order Room.” Two maps on the walls, 
small flags of many nations on a shelf 
»ver the chalkboard, and the drapes, 
all carry out the theme. The young 
seopie’s group of the church takes 
jeld trips under the leadership of the 
ninisters. One room, with a Colorado 
scene on one wall and other symbols 
m1 other walls, and with rustic furni- 
ure, carries out this theme. In an- 
sther room, pictures of Bach, Beetho- 
yen, and Brahms hang above a piano 
ys a reminder of the contribution of 
he three to the music of the Church. 
in the dining room and fellowship 
yall, there are niches in the wall into 
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which the tables fold. In each niche 
is a picture of one of the colleges, uni- 
versities, or seminaries founded by the 
denomination. When the table is un- 
folded into the room for use, the pic- 
ture behind it is prominently visible 
as a reminder of the central impor- 
tance of education. 

Touches of this kind can add great- 
ly to the atmosphere a building con- 
tributes to the program of worship, 
work, and learning.® 


Even the fig tree outside the class- 
room (right) provides atmosphere for 
Christian education. Careful attention 
to lighting and wall colors, and to the 
use of religious art, helps both chil- 
dren and adults appreciate their church. 


Use art reproductions 


> & & ONE of the greatest lacks in 
he churches I visited was in the use 
f reproductions of great Christian 
rt. One church which makes good 
ise of reproductions is the Bothell 
flethodist Church, Bothell, Washing- 
on, near Seattle. The minister, the 
teverend J. Warne Sanders, says, 
We have an arrangement with the 
seattle Art Museum whereby we are 
ble to secure excellent reproductions 
f the great masters and display them 
m the walls of our building. These 
ictures are revolved (exchanged for 
new selection) every three or four 
nonths. In this way we are able to 
ring before our people a great variety 
f art and help them to understand 
nd appreciate various expressions of 
eligious and secular fine arts. We 
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have not tried to limit it to the tradi- 
tional nor to the classical. On the 
whole, these have been very well re- 
ceived by the people.” 

Some of the churches visited had 
many reproductions on the walls, but 
had not made good selections. 

Not all art museums have repro- 
ductions to lend. Even if a church is 
near a museum which does lend re- 
productions, it should purchase repro- 
ductions of some of the great works of 
Christian art, have them properly 
mounted and framed, and hang them 
permanently. The selection should be 
made carefully, and the pictures hung 
where they will be most appreciated 
by the children, young people, or 
adults using the church rooms. 

The Shiloh Congregational Church 


of Dayton, Ohio, encourages creative 
artistic expression by members of the 
congregation by holding, each year, 
an arts festival. Art work created by 
members of the parish is exhibited at 
the festival. 

The special issue of the Journal on 
“Art in Christian Education,”?® pub- 
lished in February 1959, can be of 
help to any church wishing to give 
art a significant place in Christian 
education. 

Good art selections can do much to 
help create the atmosphere needed 
for Christian education and worship. 
Since art is one of the great achieve- 
ments and part of the heritage of the 
Christian Church, reproductions of art 
masterpieces should have a prominent 
place in the church today. 
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What equipment 


is needed 


for worship? 


%& & & IN THE CHURCHES I visited there seemed to be 
a marked trend away from chapels, especially children’s 
chapels, and from “worship centers” in the church school 
rooms. I saw several new chapels, but no new children’s 
chapel. There were a few worship centers, such as the 
one shown on this page, at the First Methodist Church in 
Palo Alto, California. It is in a cabinet which can be 
closed, or opened to reveal the cross and candles. 

. The most unusual provision for worship was the pagoda 
in the yard of the Highland Park Methodist Church in 
Spokane, Washington. The Japanese-American congrega- 
tion purchased a rocky hilltop, built their church on it, 
and landscaped the grounds and the church into a beau- 
tiful church yard. In the yard is the pagoda for private 
devotions, shown on this page. 

The Lago Community Church, in Aruba, Netherlands 
Antilles, built covered patios on the hillside overlooking 
the Caribbean Sea. Most of the church school meets in 
them. On this page is shown a rock, used as a worship 
table by some of the children. Outdoor worship settings 
can be used in warm climates, and during mild weather 
in temperate climates. 

It is extremely important that a congregation, before 
building, think carefully about worship in the church’s 
life and in Christian education, according to the traditions 
of its denomination. Only in this way can the church be 
sure to provide for the kind of worship experiences into 
which it wishes to lead its families. 

Many local churches feel the need of chapels for small 
weddings and funerals, for small worship services, and for 
young people’s worship services. Since the chapel may be 
more beautiful than the main place of worship, a church 
needs to be careful that services held in it do not be- 
come a substitute for worship with the whole congre- 
gation. 

Equipment can easily become a hindrance to children 
in their worship. For children in the church school, wor- 
ship should arise largely out of the things they are learn- 
ing and doing together. It should be informal, and an 
integral part of the curriculum of experiences into which 
the children grow. 

Family worship experiences should come primarily in 
the two family gathering places: the church sanctuary 
and the home. Worship in other places can supplement 
them, but worship equipment should be used sparingly 
and with a clear purpose in mind. 
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zw churches are able to provide so fully for the many ac- 
vities of their members as has the Wesley Memorial Meth- 
dist Church of High Point, North Carolina. Located on a 
agnificent 19-acre site, the buildings will include a sanc- 
ary, chapel, educational building, and administrative and 
creational facilities. To serve the recreational needs of the 
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community, the church will have ten bowling alleys, a gym- 
nasium, and dining facilities for 1,000 persons, as well as 
space for such outdoor activities as soft ball, ice skating, 
and swimming. Many other churches could use their 
yards more effectively than they presently do, for rec- 
reation, fellowship and for outdoor worship experiences. 


USE THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


“% & % A CHURCH YARD can be one of the most impor- 
tant assets of the church, yet I found only a few churches 
making use of the out-of-doors. 

Much of the church school of the Congregational Church 
of the Chimes, Van Nuys, California, near Los Angeles, is 
meeting out of doors, but the church is constructing a new 
church and an educational building which will house all 
the classes now meeting outside. 

The church has a nice patio, outside the first unit of its 
campus-style plant, which is used frequently. As men- 
tioned elsewhere, on Sunday morning it is used by an 
adult discussion group. This church also has mountings 
in the paving of its parking lot for installing a volleyball 
net when the lot is not used for parking. 

One of its children’s buildings opens onto a lawn, on 
which there is a fig tree just outside the windows. 

Some churches have play yards for the little children. 
The First Congregational Church at Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, has a playground shown on page nine, back of its 
editorial unit. 

The First Methodist Church of Palo Alto, California, 
has a parlor, which opens through a sliding glass door onto 
a patio, as shown on page 14. At the end of the patio is 
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Clear glass windows are being used increasingly in church 
educational units, parlors, and fellowship rooms. This gives 
a light and airy feeling, making the rooms seem larger. A 
covered patio (above, left) is accessible from the parlor of 


a fireplace, built into the outer wall of the education 
building. The Foothill Farms Baptist Church, near Sacra- 
mento, has a similar arrangement, without fireplace. 

As mentioned elsewhere, Eastgate Christian Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has set aside nearly four acres of its 
ten-acre site as a picnic and sports area. There are many 
native trees on the site. 

The Neighborhood Church of Pasadena, California, has 
a lovely lounge which opens through rolling glass doors 
onto a patio. 

One of the most complete plans for using the church 
yard is that of the Wesley Memorial Methodist Church at 
High Point, North Carolina, as designed by Harold E. 
Wagoner of Philadelphia. It includes softball diamonds, 
a children’s play area, tennis courts, ice skating, a medi- 
tation court, youth playground, and picnic area, as well 
as parking space. 

Over against this I saw some churches which used the 
church yard only for parking and landscaping—a thing of 
beauty to look at but not to use. 

Any church planning a new building would do well to 
spend time with the architect, working into the landscap- 
ing plans areas for outdoor worship, recreation, picnics, 
and play for children and young people. 
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the First Methodist Church, Palo Alto, California. At the 
right, above, is a picture of the narthex and parlor of 
Bothell Methodist Church, near Seattle. Doors at the rig 
lead to the fellowship hall. (See floor plan below.) 


A building can a 


UNITE or DIVIDE | 


“ & & ONE OF THE PROBLEMS in planning a chureh| 
is to-arrange the rooms or buildings so that the various 
groups have privacy in their meetings, yet have a clear 
sense of belonging to the whole fellowship. It is ree- 
ognized that the campus plan, with several separate build 
ings, may tend to create a children’s church, a youth! 
church, and an adult church. Probably there has not} 
been enough experience with the campus plan for a de 
pendable evaluation of it. } 
The Congregational Church of the Chimes, Van Nuy 
California, seems to be finding that the campus itse 
serves as a gathering place that brings groups and families 
together. It must be recognized that this can happen in 
the Los Angeles area as it cannot, the year round, in Chi- 
cago or New York. i 
One of the churches that has done an outstanding job 
of arranging its building units in a way that all the groups: 
can feel a part of the whole fellowship is the Bothell 
Methodist Church, near Seattle. The architects are Dur- 
ham, Anderson, and Freed of Seattle. The chapel, fellow- 
ship hall, Christian education wing, parlor, offices, and) 
(later) the sanctuary are grouped around a large narthex 
Outside the narthex, parlor, and fellowship hall are 
covered walkway and terrace which can supplement the 
narthex. There is also a lower floor. : 3) 
Even in some of the buildings in which all units are 
attached, there is not achieved a sense of unity such as 
has been accomplished at the Bothell church. Some of 
them are larger and ramble around over several acres of 
land and several levels. The Bothell church certainly 
suggests one of the concerns which ought to be thought 
through by any church planning a new building. 
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The plan for the main floor of the Bothell Methodist Church, 
near Seattle, Washington, is an example of how a centr 

narthex (shown above) can be used to draw together several 
building units. The church has not yet built its sanctuary 


but has completed the other units shown, including the 
chapel seating about 100 persons. Another floor is not showr 
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% « THE USE OF portable equip- 
ent can contribute to the multiple 
and maximum use of rooms. There 
ust be storage rooms or closets for 
ring portable equipment; but it is 
sier to shift from church school use 
a room to use by a couple’s club, 


omen’s society, or luncheon group. if- 


le set of equipment can be moved out 
the room and another brought in. 
Good portable coat racks are now 
ailable which can be moved from 
le part of the building to another. 
yme of them can be folded for storing 
a compact space. 

It is not generally advisable for chil- 
en to use folding chairs and tables 
this can be avoided. Junior high 
id older can use folding equipment, 
id even upper junior if it means 
ore economical use of space. 
Portable tack boards and chalk 
ards have the disadvantage of using 
ore floor space than the boards 
ounted permanently on walls. They 
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offer two distinct advantages: (1) they 
can be moved to the part of the room 
where they are needed; and (2) they 
can be removed from the room for 
storing. 

Several churches I visited (and 
these were large ones) were using 
movable cabinets like the one shown 
on this page, from First Plymouth 
Church of Denver. This one is for 
the use of a church school group as a 
class screen, and for storing supplies. 

Shiloh Congregational Church of 
Dayton, Ohio, uses a portable block 
cabinet for the nursery, as shown on 
this page. It can be rolled away into 
a store room during the week and 
back into the children’s room on Sun- 
day morning. 

The First Methodist Church of Van- 
couver, Washington, had not provided 
enough storage space. So the minister, 
the Reverend John Soltman, made 
chair cabinets like those shown on this 
page. They are painted to blend with 


the wall and are on casters so that they 
can be moved easily in this room or to 
another room where the chairs may be 
needed. The cabinet also serves well 
as a projection stand for moving pic- 
ture or filmstrip projector. 

The men of the United Church of 
Canada, on Sea Island, near Van- 
couver, British Columbia, made dining 
room tables, using collapsible plywood 
supports and plywood tops, as shown 
above. 

Rectangular dining room tables six 
feet long are usually easier to store 
than longer ones or round tables. 
Round tables make it easier for peo- 
ple to visit while they eat. 

It is easier for teachers to move 
small tables for children. Small tables 
can be placed together if large ones 
are needed at any time. 

Some churches visited did a much 
better job than others of weighing the 
reasons for and against using portable 
equipment. 
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& ¢ ¢ THOUGH many of the 
churches visited had overlooked the 
recommendations of Christian educa- 
tion leaders concerning storage, others 
had worked in some very convenient 
storage facilities. 

First Methodist Church, Portland, 
Oregon, in addition to providing sup- 
ply cabinets in the church school 
rooms, worked a series of storage 
closets into one side of a small fellow- 
ship room. Tables and chairs are 
stored in the lower part of the closets, 
dishes and hymnbooks on the shelves 
above. (Upper right, and pictures 1 
and 4 on page 8.) 

The First Congregational Church of 
Palo Alto, California, put a closet to 
one side and behind the fireplace in a 
parlor for storing folding chairs. In 
this way the chairs are near the place 
where they are needed. (Center, 
right.) 

The Christ Methodist Church of 
Kettering, near Dayton, Ohio, has a 
storage wall with three layers of cabi- 
nets, to accommodate all the groups 
needing small storage spaces for sup- 
plies. (Top, left.) 

Among the churches I visited which 
are taking storage needs seriously, 
there seems to be an effort to work in 
small to medium-sized storage spaces, 
rather than large storerooms. This is 
all to the good. Some walk-in storage 
space is needed in any church. There 
can be great economy of space, how- 
ever, through the use of smaller stor- 
age closets, where folding chairs and 
tables, dishes, hymnbooks, and other 
supplies can be stored near the places 
where they will be used. 

Storage walls with spaces designed 
for specific uses help to insulate one 
room from sounds in another room, as 
well as providing “on-the-spot” stor- 
age closets and cabinets. 

Space over cloak-hanger areas can 
be utilized for storage, although it may 
be too high for groups making regular 
use of storage. Such space is better 
used for storing paper towels and 
other supplies handled by the cus- 
todian. 

There is generally not enough stor- 
age in the new churches. The need 
for storage room, to serve all the 
groups and to add to the flexibility of 
the use of the rooms, must be studied 
carefully by the planners.11 
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Scott Turner Ritenour, 


offers some suggestions on... 


executive director of the National Council's 


sete of Church Building and Architecture, 


How to work with an Architect 


Fe THE DRAMA of building for Christian education, 
he church and the architect are the principal characters. 
\s the three acts—‘““The Program,” “The Design,” and 
Construction”—unfold, the characters assume distinc- 
ive roles. Each principal must perform his own role in 
his dialogue, in order that all of them may work together 
ffectively. 

The church must be able to declare its beliefs, define its 
iurpose, and describe its life. The church also must 
lescribe how it will achieve its purpose in the building to 
ie constructed. 

The architect must be a creative designer and a skilled 
echnician, sympathetic to the religious faith and heritage 
f the church. He must be patient as he works with the 
hurch and competent as he uses enduring and fitting 
naterials to build the dreams of men. 


ket I: “The Program” 


All of the scenes in this act must be dominated by 
nembers of the church, through a Christian education 
rogram-study committee. But the committee only courts 
onfusion if it steps out of character. This happens when 
t “plays at design” by telling the architect how to plan 
he building or by describing what the structure should 
ook like from the outside. The committee can play its 
wn role only by describing all of the functions which 
vill be carried on inside. 

The committee works with the architect by preparing 
. written program of the space and equipment needs. 
the program grows out of a definition of the educational 
objectives to be achieved, an analysis of how the interests 
ind needs of persons are met at each age level, and a 
lescription of the variety of activities through which 
ersons grow in Christian discipleship. 

This may sound like a short act in the complete drama. 
t isn’t. In actual time, it may require from four to six 
nonths, or even a year. There are many scenes showing 
rarious stages of development, and they include a great 
ast of characters: students, teachers, superintendents, 
ind the minister. 

‘In one scene, a group of men and women study their 
ommunity and produce a reliable forecast of the popu- 
ation in the area—by age groups—five, ten, even fifteen 
rears hence. The committee turns to local agencies, such 
is the public schools, the highway department, and the 
ndustrial planning commission, for information about 
he types of families, the kinds af homes they will live in, 
1e range of their occupations, their probable Pare 

ep sth, and their denominational preferences. The fore- 

includes as much information as possible about high- 
ys, schools, public transportation, and recreational 
Bh that will be in the area. 
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In another scene, different people are mvolved in a 
study of the needs and trends in Christian education. 
This scene begins as though the characters had never 
heard the title of the play: they act as though they are 
planning a program rather than a building. Using the 
resources available and the guidance of the forecast 
developed in scene one, they seek to determine the kind 
of educational program the church should be carrying 
out in the community. A wealth of material is available, 
some produced by the denominations independently and 
some cooperatively through the National Council of 
Churches. (See list on page 18.) 


Act II: “The Design” 


Although the architect may have remained in the wings 
during the first act, his whispered voice may have been 
heard as he prompted the actors on stage. Now he enters 
the drama actively as he engages in a dialogue with the 
congregation through its representative executive com- 
mittee. 

As the act begins, the congregation and architect have 
assembled to hear the report of the second group. It is 
presented in the kind of detail that both challenges and 
inspires. 

The program-study report provides cues for the several 
roles the architect must play as he seeks to understand 
how and why the space and equipment are to be 
organized. 

As counselor, the architect seeks to interpret the ideas 
of the committee. After studying the report and doing 
some research on his own, he asks pertinent questions to 
uncover the “true needs,” rather than the “vague wants.” 
The architect thereby pinpoints unrealistic requests. The 
more complete the written program, the more likely it is 
to be an accurate definition of space and equipment 
requirements. 

One of the nation’s leading architects, William M. 
Caudill, strongly believes that the art of interrogation is 
one of the most important techniques in program evalua- 
tion leading to design analysis. In the early stages of this 
dialogue between the architect and the church, he stresses 
problems rather than solutions, big concepts rather than 
petty details, aims and methods rather than kinds of 
materials. 

If there is the problem of a new site, the architect 
may also serve as adviser. He can be the source of un- 
biased counsel and authoritative information. Fewer 
buildings would have been built on inadequate or ill- 
fitting locations if more churches had sought this kind 
of advice. 

As planner, the architect takes the program of needs 
and transforms it into practical and workable plans. 
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He determines what is best for the site and makes a 
master plan suggesting the order in which separate units 
should be built. Because the architect is thoroughly 
familiar with construction methods, materials, and costs, 
he can help the church get the most from its building 
dollar. 


By means of drawings, diagrammatic sketches, and 
models, the architect injects new ideas and may give 
an entirely new approach to the building problems in- 
volved. The committee may reject a number of sketches 
before the proper result is achieved. But because of his 
experience and skill as a planner, the architect will save 
space, make the building function properly, arrange an 
orderly structure, and avoid costly errors. 


In the role of designer, the architect displays his highest 
skills as a creative artist. Plans and needs are put into 
the third dimension. Not only are all the details refined 
in the working drawings, but the composition of the 
whole is harmonious and pleasing in the mass. 


Planning from the “inside out” insures space which 
is functional for the purposes of the program and gives 
the architect a greater challenge as a designer. This 
permits the architect to design a building which achieves 
the proper balance and proportions when viewed “from 
the outside.” 


In this act, where design is the theme, the architect 
must “steal the show.” As the exciting young Florida 
architect, Victor Alfred Lundy, has said, “One guy has 
to wield the brush, finally.” And why not? Wasn’t the 
architect intentionally placed in the center of the stage 
because this is truly his act? 


Act III: “The Construction” 


This is the act in which the architect writes the script, 
on behalf of the church, and is the chief prompter for all 
of the lines which innumerable characters must follow, 
from the ground-breaking to the dedication. 


He begins by playing the role of coordinator, in which 
he prepares working drawings and specifications as the 
basis for securing construction bids. He brings all of the 
parts of the building together—including decoration and 
furnishings—so that these take their place and function 
as part of the whole. He prepares the forms to take bids, 
and the contracts or agreements between the church and 
the contractor. When the bids have been received, he 
makes recommendations to the building committee for 
the awarding of the contracts. 


In the important scenes of construction which follow, 
the architect completely changes character. He becomes 
the business administrator, who advises on contracts and 
contractors, manages and supervises the construction and 
financial details. 


No longer is he working with the church, as in earlier 
scenes. Now he is an absolutely impartial arbiter between 
the church and the contractors. His professional code of 
ethics demands that he have no vested interest in either 
the work or materials of the building industry. 


Thus, in the drama of building, the architect wears 
many hats or costumes, as it were. Each time he plays 
a different role he must assume the highest integrity of 
an artist who creatively endows man’s dreams and God’s 
purpose with reality. 

A church wishing information about architects who are 
interested in church building should get in touch with its 
denominational church extension office, or write to the 
Department of Church Building and Architecture, Na- 


tional Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, New York. 
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Footnote numbers appearing in the text of 


For Further Reading : 


feature section refer to the following publications of 


the National Council of Churches. 


Order at prices — 


listed from the Office of P. and D. National Cound 
of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


16. 


We 


18. 
LOS 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


. “Rooms for Preschool Children.” 


Briefs for Church Builders, each 15c 


. “Church Parking.” Contains sound answers to an 


ever-increasing problem. 
“Building on One Level or More.” Discusses the 
relative cost and convenience of building types. 


. “The First Unit.” Helps you decide what to build 


first. 

“Arrangements for Music.” 
of organ, console, and choir. 
“Light and Color: ” Discusses use of light and 
color for physical and emotional effects. 

“Making the Church Homelike.” Tells how to 
meet changing responsibilities. 


Discusses placement 


. “High Visibility for Your Church.” Tells how the 


church may be easily seen and identified. \ 


. “Sound Control.” Tells how to meet new stan i 


ards of sound reception. 

“Motivation for Building Churches.” 
build that dream church. 

“Multiple Church and Church School Sessions.” 
Describes advantages of multiple services and 
sessions. 

“A Proper Place for Everything.” Tells how to 
bring order out of chaos. 


Helps you. 


. “A Home for the Minister.” Discusses living ac- 


commodations for ministers. 

Emphasizes the 
importance of the church school nursery. 
“Rooms for the Primary and Junior Classes.” 
Helps you provide the best accommodations. 


- “Rooms for Youth and Adults.” Tells how to meet 


their needs. 


Other Books and Pamphlets 


“Building and Equipping for Christian Educa- 
tion,” by C. Harry Atkinson. The most authorita- 
tive, comprehensive, and positive guidance avail- 
able. $3.50. 

“When You Build Your Church,” by John R. Scot- 
ford, 2nd ed. A definitive, practical work on 
church building programs. $3.50. 
“Statement of Church Building Needs.” 
outline your requirements. 15¢. 
Church Building Leadership.” A comprehensive 
guide for building or improving your church. 30¢. 
“The Church Builder.” Fourteen authorities de- 
scribe church building plans. $1.00. 

“Color in the Church,” by T. Norman Mansell. 
An architect tells how to use color effectively. 10¢. 
“Plumbing, Heating, Ventilation, and Air Condi- 
tioning,” by Frank ‘Nagy. 20¢. 

“Adventures in Church Financing.” A manual on 
fund raising. $1.50. 

“Using Audio-Visuals in the Church.” A useful 
primer. 75¢. 

“How to Use Audio-Visuals in Christian Educa- 
tion.” Special issue of the International Journal. 


Helps you 


“Art in Christian Education.” 
International Journal. 75¢. 
“Equipment for Religious Education.” 
issue of the International Journal. 50¢. 


Special issue of the 


Special 
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PROGRAM? 


J EORGE THOMAS, church-school 
uperintendent, and the Calderwood 
amily, newcomers, stood before a 
ulletin board bearing the caption 
Meet the Juniors.” On the board 
vere displayed photographs of groups 
f junior boys and girls engaged in 
variety of activities. John Calder- 
rood, sixth-grader, and Carol, fourth- 
rader, viewed the display eagerly. It 
s0ked as though there would be 
hings to do in their new church home. 

“Our juniors are an eager, active 
roup,” declared Mr. Thomas with an 
ppreciative smile. “No grass grows 
nder their feet. This bulletin board 
yas their own idea. Its purpose is to 
elp our congregation know some of 
he interesting things they are doing. 
‘he boys and girls are responsible for 
he display, and they take it very 
eriously.” 

“Are these pictures of this year’s 
ctivities?” asked Mrs. Calderwood. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Thomas. “At the 
nd of the church year they will be 
aken down and placed in a scrapbook. 
hen a new display will be started.” 
“Here’s the junior choir,” volun- 
eered Carol as she read the caption 
mder a picture showing a serious- 
yed group in robes, ready for the 
rocessional. 

Her brother John commented on 
_ picture of the vacation church 
chool: “They’re wearing Palestinian 
ostumes. Did they give a play?” 

“That’s right, John,” said Mr. Thom- 
s. “It was announced as a television 
roadcast, entitled Followers of Jesus. 
‘he boys and girls wrote the script 
nd planned the broadcast. Every de- 
ail had to be exactly right.” 

“I see you have Scouting,” noted 
Ar. Calderwood. 
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Juniors have acquired in school a great deal of information about their world. 
Carl Purcell 


by Myra McKEAN 


Methodist children’s work leader, Niles, Michigan 


“And junior camping,’ added Mrs. 
Calderwood. 

Mr. Thomas talked about this phase 
of the program: “A sizable group of 
boys and girls attend the junior 
camps sponsored by our district. And 
this summer, for the first time, we 
plan to have our own day camp. Our 
parents asked that such a program 
follow the regular vacation’ church 
school. They pitched in enthusiastic- 
ally and helped with plans and ar- 
rangements.”’ ; 

He called attention to other junior 
activities pictured. “Juniors like to 
help whenever there is something they 
can do. This group is sanding large 
building blocks for the church kin- 
dergarten. . . . These boys and girls 
are on the committee which packs 
clothing for overseas relief. They are 
very conscientious about bringing in 
garments for the boxes. ... Here 
is the sixth-grade church membership 
class in session. They had a great 
time with our pastor, Mr. Westbrook.” 

Carol looked up at Mr. Thomas. 
“How do you get in on these things?” 
she asked. 

“That’s a good question, Carol,” 
replied Mr. Thomas, looking pleased. 
“You'll be meeting Mr. Paterson, our 
junior department superintendent, to- 
morrow at church school. He’ll help 
you get started in any group that 
interests you. If you like, he will 


gladly go to your home to talk it 
over.” 

“Jiggers,” exclaimed John, tossing 
his cap into the air. “I wish he could 
come over tomorrow afternoon. 
Wouldn’t that be a good time, Mom?” 
Without waiting for an answer, he 
went on, “Now let me see, what do 
I want to be in on?” 

Carol and John continued to study 
the pictures as the adults started down 
the corridor. Mr. Thomas was saying, 
“The program is planned by a com- 
mittee of parents, church workers, 
and resource persons, who confer fre- 
quently with the juniors themselves. 
This committee is set up by and is 
responsible to the church board of 
education. It does a great deal of 
studying in an effort to build a pro- 
gram around the needs and interests 
of juniors. We want these boys and 
girls to have a satisfying, challenging, 
and well-rounded church experience, 
so they’ll become happy, responsible, 
and devoted church members.” 

The Calderwoods looked at each 
other and smiled. Mrs. Calderwood 
spoke for them both as she said, 
“One of the hard things about moving 
to a new community is having to 
leave one’s church. We’ve been hoping 
we might find a church with a good 
growing climate for Carol and John, 
as well as for us parents—and I be- 


lieve we’ve found one!” 
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Fourth in a series of articles on programs for children 


Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders 
are interested in doing things and 
making things happen. They want to 
be useful and feel needed. They like 
to be given responsibility. Juniors are 
responsive to Christian teaching which 
is at their level of understanding and 
related to everyday living. The wise 
counsel and Christian example of 
friendly adults with whom they as- 
sociate play a vital part in their 
growth. 


Juniors are growing as Christians 


Junior boys and girls have acquired 
a great deal of information about their 
community and the world at large. 
They are developing strong interests, 
purposes, and loyalties. As their 
worlds expand and they have contact 
with more and more persons, they 
become increasingly aware of the 
varying circumstances of life for dif- 
ferent individuals and groups. This 
often leads to questions related to 
God’s purposes, such as “Why did God 
make different races?” “Why doesn’t 
God do something about cancer?” 
“Why are some people poor?” Junior 
boys and girls are capable of facing 
facts. They are beginning to recognize 
social conditions which are un-Chris- 
tian, and they want to help do some- 
thing about them. 

The world in which the junior finds 
himself is very complex. He comes 
unon puzzling contradictions in life. 
He finds himself in trying situations. 
Now that his life is less sheltered 
than in younger years, more and more 
he must work out his own adjust- 
ments to new experiences. He must 
learn to accept circumstances even 
though he may not understand or de- 
sire them. 

These adjustments call for the use 
of his new abilities to reason, to get 
along with others, to appreciate others 
and their situation, to relate himself 
to God and think of himself as work- 
ing with God. Adults who have the 
child’s confidence are in a position to 
help him interpret life, so that through 
his enriched experience he may learn 
to consider how others have lived and 
how he should live. They may help 
him adjust to his environment in ways 
that are in keeping with Christian 
principles. 

The public schools are placing 
strong emphasis on science in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Juniors 
need to associate dependability and 
orderliness in the universe with God’s 
law, and to grow in a Christian in- 
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terpretation of the natural world. 
They need help with their thinking 
in regard to disasters, such as torna- 
does, floods, and famine. 

A good church program for juniors 
seeks to help each child achieve a 
Christian view of his own life, health, 
possessions, and use of time. It will 
help him develop Christian ideas of 
God and a satisfying relation to him 
through the use of the Bible and 
of devotional material suited to this 
age. It will give him an awareness 
of his status in his family, in the fel- 
lowshiv of the church, and in the 
world family. It will help him achieve 
a growing appreciation of and con- 
cern for other people, and a willing- 
ness to join heartily in group plan- 


ning, learning, serving, giving, and 


worshiping. To this end the church 
seeks to work with parents to pro- 
vide experiences which will help the 
child move to higher and more satis- 
fying levels of Christian commitment. 

Juniors learn to accept and value 
themselves when they féel that they 
are accepted and respected as persons 
of worth, and needed in a group. 
Within the church school, juniors 
respond to teachers who are interested 
in each boy and girl as an individual, 
and who make it a point to know 
his interests, likes, and dislikes as 
well as something of his through-the- 
week experiences. A suitable and at- 
tractive space in which to meet, ac- 
tivities which use their abilities and 
are related to their interests, and 
opportunities to establish good re- 
lations with their peers are important 
factors in helping junior boys and 
girls feel that they “belong.” 

But a junior also needs to find 
his place in the wider church fellow- 
ship. The church experience should 
involve more for him than just class- 
room study. Along with a growing 
understanding of the purposes, or- 
ganization, history, and outreach of 
the church, he needs opportunities to 
work with other members of the 
church family if he is to develop a 
sense of loyalty and responsibility for 
the church. 


He should ffind satisfaction in 


friendly cooperation with adults in. 


carrying out Christian enterprises. 
He needs to learn how to share with 
others in various phases of church 
life, and how to worship with those 
who are older than he, in ways that 
are meaningful to him as well as to 
the adults. He needs to learn how 
to take his place in the world-wide 


fellowship of persons who love 
and seek to do his will. 
Satisfying relations with the past 
and other members of the churc 
staff, such as the caretaker, the cho 
director, the church secretary, ar 
the director of Christian <a 


are important. 


They need many group experiences" 


Juniors need time to think, pla 
do. Listening, to the exclusion of a 
tual participation, results in very litt 
real learning. There are many ty 
of active learning group experiene 
through which they are helped — 
grow as Christian persons. 


Church school activities. Me 
churches have a Sunday chur 
school. Some find it possible to expai 
the session to two or more hou 
using the same leaders and a ¢ 
tinuing program. This is spoken of | 
an expanded session. 

In crowded situations, double se 
sions are sometimes provided. | 
having two junior sections meet 
different hours, the same room may ] 
used for each and the groups are ke 
small enough for good learning e& 
periences. It is considered desirahb 
to limit groups to twenty-five bo 
and girls, with three or four leade 
If twenty to thirty square feet 
space per child are allowed, it will | 
possible to use informal procedur 
and permit active participation. 


Additional church school sessio 
are sometimes provided on Sund: 
afternoon or evening, on Saturda 
or on a weekday after school. The 
extra sessions may be used to sw 
plement Sunday study units, to pr 
vide additional missionary educatic 
or for choir practice. In some cor 
munities juniors are released fro 
public school for an hour of Christi: 
education through the united effe 
of local churches. 


Vacation time may be used to go 
advantage by attending a vacati 
church school. This usually mee 
two or three hours a day, five da 
a week, for a two- to six-week perie 
Longer sessions on consecutive da 
enable the boys and girls to car 
to completion a variety of creati 
activities which are difficult in 
once-a-week schedule. 


Camping experiences. Junior cam) 
ing provides opportunities for ¢ 
operative living in a flexible, relax 
schedule out of doors. The enviroi 
ment is one in which juniors m: 
readily grow in their understandil 
of God and their relationship to hi 
in appreciation of his world, and 
ability to live according to Christi 
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Hays from Monkmeyer 


rinciples in a spirit of Christian fel- 
awship. 

Experience has shown that enroll- 
nent in junior camps should not 
xceed sixty boys and girls, with five 
r six campers and a counselor to a 
abin. Cabin activities and fellowship 
rovide rich opportunities for under- 
tanding, considerate sharing, and 
rowth. Discovery groups, composed 
f a boys’ cabin and a girls’ cabin, 
pend blocks of time each day living, 
lanning, playing, and worshiping to- 
ether. The counselors of the two 
abins are the leaders of the discovery 
roup. 

Church-sponsored day camps are 
rowing in popularity. The boys and 
irls meet at the church each morn- 
1g, then hike or travel by car or bus 
) the site where they are to spend 
1e day—usually a wooded expanse, 
lake shore, a park, or a farm. Each 
nild brings a sandwich lunch, except 
n days when a cook-out is planned. 
he group returns home in the late 
fternoon. 


Neighborhood groups. An effective 
ay of extending Christian fellowship 
through small neighborhood groups. 
hese meet informally during the 
eek, after school, for play and recre- 
tion. Parents and interested adults 
ike turns at supervising and guiding 
roup activity, and in offering their 
emes or providing other suitable 
leeting places. Families share any 
; 

kpense incurred, as for light mid- 
ternoon refreshments or for an oc- 
‘sional outing or entertainment. 
Informal neighborhood groups are 
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N.C.C. filmstrip 


Boys and girls in grades four, five, 
and six like to do things and see 
things happen. They also are learn- 
ing habits of study. As pictured at 
left, they enjoy and learn from dra- 
matics. The boy at right has fashioned 
a model church as part of his study 
of symbols and ways of worship. 


also an excellent means of drawing 
unchurched families into the church. 
Just as children living on the same 
block or going to the same school 
tend to play with each other week- 
day afternoons, so a congenial group 
of junior playmates is an inducement 
to share Sunday activities as well. 
As parents recognize the benefit of 
church school associations for their 
child, so they too come to take an 
interest in church activities for adults. 


Some juniors join the church 


Whether a church-sponsored group 
is formal or informal, its purpose is 
always the same—namely, to provide 
satisfying relations within a Chris- 
tian environment and to draw people 
into active church membership. A 
local church needs to give careful 
consideration to its junior program, 
to make sure that each activity either 
complements or supplements’ the 
others. With the help and guidance 
of sympathetic and skilled teachers, 
juniors should be led through satisfy- 
ing group experiences to personal 
commitment to Jesus Christ and his 
church. 

The various denominations differ 
with respect to the time when children 
customarily join the church. Some 
churches prepare boys and girls for 
this commitment in their last year as 
juniors, before they enter high school. 
Juniors who do not join the church 
at this time may do so whenever they 
feel ready to assume responsibility for 
themselves as dedicated Christians. 


Clark and Clark 


The occasion of confirming his belief 
in Christ and formally joining the 
church is a high point in the life of 
every child. It is important, therefore, 
that he understand the full implica- 
tions of church membership before 
taking this step. 

A group of sixth-graders, who were 
appropriately studying ‘What It 
Means to Be a Christian” in their 
Sunday class, met with their pastor 
on Saturday mornings to study church 
membership. It was understood that 
at the end of the Saturday class ses- 
sions each boy and girl would make 
his own decision in regard to full 
membership in the church. 

The pastor’s class proved a thrilling 
experience for everyone involved. 
Juniors attended the first session with 
their parents and were introduced to 
the subject of church membership. 
In subsequent weeks they learned 
much more than basic facts about 
church history, organization, and be- 
liefs. Through personal interviews 
with prominent church members and 
officers, juniors learned about church 
activities and administration, and 
membership obligations. A visit to a 
community center and to a mission 
school supported by their denomina- 
tion gave them insight into the role 
of the church both within and outside 
of the immediate community. On this 
occasion, also, the children took ad- 
vantage of a long bus trip and a picnic 
lunch to become better acquainted 
with their pastor. Parents and certain 
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i IS DIFFICULT to understand 
why nonprojected visual materials in 
Christian education leave teachers so 
cold. Just try to suggest the creative 
use of tack boards, for instance, and 
see how far you get. In fact, try to 
get excited about tack boards yourself, 
and just see how discouraged you 
can get. 

And yet, nonprojected educational 
materials can serve in a multitude of 
ways, do a yeoman’s job, and be very 
satisfying as well as educationally 
sound. 

I suspect that the trouble is two- 
fold. In the first place, there certainly 
is less glamor attached to flat pictures 
than to motion pictures. And, sec- 
ondly, it is perfectly obvious to any- 
one that a flat picture does not have 
a built-in lesson plan. On the other 
hand, I am sure that many filmstrips 
are used out of laziness or the false 
belief that they will do “the whole 
job.” A flat picture just exists there 
before your eyes. To have educational 
value, something else has to happen. 
The teacher has to do something with 
it. Somebody has to say something 
apout its) 

Many people simply would rather 
not get in this bind in the first place. 
“Forget about flat pictures!” they say 
to themselves. 


Some general observations 


1. I suppose we should ask our- 
selves what we mean by nonprojected 
visual educational materials. It is 
easier to explain what is not meant. 
The term obviously includes things 
you look at in order to learn, but 
which are not projected on a screen. 
So far so good. But start to say some- 
thing more positive, and you have a 
job on your hands. 

We have already mentioned flat 
pictures and tack boards. And there 
are magnetic boards, too. There are 


specimens and models; diagrams, 
charts, maps, and graphs; time lines 
(there’s a good one!). And how about 
dish gardens and mobiles? 

These are all nonprojected visual 
education materials, and there are 
many more. What can you really say 
about them all, except that when you 
start to think of such a variety it does 
begin to get a little exciting? 

2. Some nonprojected materials can 
just be placed around the classroom. 
There’s no need to make a great fuss 
about a dish garden during the class 
session, for instance. Just let it be 
there on the bookshelf or window sill. 
It shows that the teacher is interested 
in his class. He obviously thinks the 
children are capable of appreciating 
beauty: and are not just sponges ready 
to absorb the Pentateuch! 

However, if it is a second-grade 
class studying the wonders of God’s 
world, and if there are some minia- 
ture animals hidden under the ferns, 
then the dish garden may lead dis- 
cussion directly into the lesson as 
planned, and maybe the lesson will 
be half over before the teacher even 
knows it. 

Tack boards, peg boards, and spec- 
imen tables can be used in the same 
way. They provide opportunities for 
the teacher to put in a little extra 
effort and create a favorable climate 
for the life of the class. And, like the 
dish garden, sometimes they contrib- 
ute directly to the lesson. 

3. There are also times when non- 
projected materials are used inten- 
tionally. The teacher wants to get 
at some pertinent problem, but can’t 
find an appropriate open-ended story 
or other device. He might use a news 
photograph, magazine cover, or car- 
toon to open the subject and relate 
it directly to the pupils’ own expe- 
rience. 

Or, he might make a time line by 
stringing cards from a wire or tack- 


ing them to the walls to place dé 
or events in sequence. This way 
gives continuity to a unit on the B 
or church history. He could u 
map to straighten out the differenc 
between the Sea of Galilee and th 
Dead Sea in a jiffy. A model of t 
Temple will go a long way to explai 
what it looked like, especially if! th 
verbal description gets into cubits « 
parameters and other strange meas 
urements. 

4. Nonprojected materials can a 
be made by the class as a learnit 
activity. Give a group of juniors tl 
general idea of what a tack board ez 
do, give them a purpose, and let the 
go at it! 

Let me describe a tack board pre: 
entation made last summer. The top 
was “The Call of the Four.” The Bib 
story was discussed, and materia 
were assembled for the tack board. TI 
board itself was a 4’x8 piece | 
beaver board, standing vertically. 


to this board were arranged visu 


and tactile elements to express tl 
Bible story. String-net bags, whic 
once were filled with oranges from tl 
market, suggested fishing nets. Surg 
cal gauze was sea foam. Cork fro 
inside bottle caps suggested floats ¢ 
fishing nets. Yarn suggested hen 
rope. And two large sheets of new 
print, bent and curved, gave tl 
feeling of sails in the wind. 
As a group activity, taking only 
single class session, this presentatic 
produced much conversation abo: 
fishing—both now and in Palestil 
two thousand years ago. The grot 
talked about how it feels to be a fish 
erman now, and how it must have fe 
then to be dependent upon chan: 
and skill. Behind all this conversatic 
and creativity was the unexpress¢ 
but always evident implication 
Jesus’ words, “I'll make you fishe 
of men,” and the knowledge that tho: 
Four did leave their nets and boa 
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i 
nd indeed became “fishers of men.” 


% 
ome practical suggestions 
There is literally more to nonpro- 
ected visual educational materials 
han meets the eye, as they say. But 
iow do you find out more about these 
ommon, largely age-old methods, of 
ducation? 

Probably several teachers can be 
ersuaded to join you in experiment- 
ng and sharing ideas. Trade ideas and 
isit each other’s classrooms after 
hurch school. Talk over what you 
nd your classes did. What were the 
utcomes? How would you go about 
- differently another time? What 
uggestions would you give to other 
sachers? 

Read some books and pamphlets. 
Vhen you find one that is really help- 
al, pass it along to your colleagues. 
If you are a church school adminis- 
erator, keep ahead of your teachers. 
lackle a book like Edgar Dale’s 
ludio-Visual Methods in Teaching. 
ook at some films and filmstrips, and 
1en plan some work and study ses- 
ions with your teachers, sharing 
ome of the information you have 
ained. Let your teachers see the films 
nd filmstrips which will be the most 
seful to them. y 
If you are an administrator on some 
egion'al or cooperative level, such as 

diocese, federation, or synod, ar- 
ange for the training of local admin- 
‘trators. Preview the motion pictures 
bout nonprojected materials and 
1ethods. Purchase filmstrips to use 
ith these administrators, and for 
nem to use with their teachers. You 
ight even arrange a regional field 
rip so that local administrators may 
isit churches which have done out- 
tanding things with nonprojected 
1aterials. What a boost it is, not only 
) see films and filmstrips about ideal 
onprojected projects, but to see what 


others in the community have done 
themselves! 


For further study 


There follows the most valuable 
part of this article. Do not be deceived 
by its pedantic appearance. It repre- 
sents several years’ research and ex- 
perience; here you have it “for free”: 


Books 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, by 
Edgar Dale, Dryden Press, $7.75. This 
one is for administrators. It is also a 
good purchase for a church library be- 
cause teachers will find sections of great 
help. 

How to Use Audio-Visual Materials, by 
John Bachman, Association Press, $1.00. 
Here is the book every church school 
teacher should read from cover to cover. 
Have a number of copies available in 
your church library. 


Pamphlets 


“Bridges for Ideas,” a series of leaflets, 
published by the University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas. Individual titles are: 
Tear Sheets, Bulletin Boards, Felt Boards, 
Lettering Techniques, Models for Teach- 
ing, and Educational Displays and Ex- 
hibits. These leaflets are available from 
the publisher at $1.00 each. 

“Aim Your Activities,” a series of leaf- 
lets published by the National Council of 
Churches, includes such titles as Let’s 
Make a Diorama, Let's Make a Mural, 
Let’s Make Miniature Figures, Let’s Make 
a Palestinian House, Let's Try Block 
Printing, Making a Box Movie, Trans- 
parencies and Simulated Stained Glass 
Windows, Try Making Blue Prints and 
Using Simple Puppets in Teaching. Or- 
der from P & D, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N.Y. 5c each or 35c for the set. 

Another series, produced by Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio, and related 
to its filmstrip series, includes: How to 


Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive (50c), 
How to Make and Use the Feltboard 
(50c), Improving the Use of the Chalk- 
board (25c), The Diorama as a Teaching 
(Continued on page 47) 


The variety of nonprojected visual ma- 
terials is suggested by this list: 


> cartoons, chalk boards, 
» charts, collages, 
> dioramas, diagrams, dish gardens, 
> displays and exhibits, 
> flannel board, globe, graphs, 
> illustrated maps, 
>» marionettes, mobiles, models, 
» objects, puppets, specimens, 
> tack boards, time lines, 
» terrain maps, turn-over charts, 


> and, of course, pictures of all kinds, 


More 
than 
meets 


the Eye 


by John HARRELL 


Executive Secretary, Division of 
Audio-Visual Education, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Important—but often over- 
looked—are the educational 
values of nonprojected 
visuals. At the far left 

a bulletin board 

is being used creatively 
by young people 

studying various vocations. 
In the center is a 

nature table with rocks, 
leaves, and an aquarium. 
The photo at the right 
shows a model Palestinian 
village which a group 

of juniors has built. 


Max Tharpe, V.E.F., Hammond 
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Like a priest, 


the scientist must 


Live by Faith 


by J. Carter SWAIM 


Director, Department of the English Bible, 
National Council of Churches 


Reb vi FAITH in God!” 

This commonly heard injunction 
seems to put faith in opposition to 
reason. It seems to call us to accept 
that which cannot be proved. In the 
Bible, however, faith is the opposite 
of sin, rather than the opposite of 
reason. “Whatever does not proceed 
from faith is sin” (Romans 14:23). 
Faith is opening our hearts to receive 
God’s free grace. Whatever proceeds 
from any other attitude is wrong. 
Faith assumes reason as its starting 
point and goes on from there. Faith 
is “reason grown courageous.” 

Faith is the opposite of works. The 
medieval church had grown so brazen 
in promising salvation through works 
that Martin Luther decided the two 
could not possibly have anything in 
common. He put the Letter of James 
in an appendix to his New Testament 
because it seemed to him to contradict 
the principle, “by grace you have been 
saved through faith.” 

Faith is not a peculiarity of the 
pious. The scientist, like the priest, 
lives by faith. He cannot begin his 
work without making tremendous 
leaps of faith, such as believing that 
his own powers of observation are to 
be trusted, and that this is a universe 
and not a multiverse, a cosmos rather 
than a chaos. Moreover, every so- 
called law of science is simply a leap 
of faith—the assumption that things 
will continue to act as they have been 
observed to act in the past. 

It is the same with religion. The 
Letter to Hebrews defines faith as “the 
assurance of things hoped for, the 
conviction of things not seen.’ The 
scientist who searched the heavens 
with a telescope and found no God 
there would not have found the mind 
of man if he had turned a microscope 
upon a human brain. 

He who refuses to live by faith can 
have no real life at all. Even the 
assumption that the universe is mean- 
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ingless is itself a kind of faith. The 
only question is whether we shall live 
by a small faith or by a great faith. 
Great faith is confident that the truth 


will make us free, that hope will never — 


disappoint, that love never ends. 

Faith is neither the most important 
nor the most distinctive word of the 
Christian religion. “Is it not unspeak- 
ably sad,” asks Karl Adam, a leading 
Roman Catholic teacher of the twen- 
tieth century, “that we Catholics are 
no longer, as formerly, recognized by 
our love; that no longer faith and love, 
but faith alone is our distinguishing 
mark?” 

By the same token “the faith” is 
not, in biblical usage, equated with 
the Christian religion. This is a usage 


which is in vogue at the moment, and. 


it is not unusual to hear Christian 
education defined in terms of “trans- 
mitting the faith.” Faith, as it is most 
often used in the Bible, is not some- 
thing that can be either transmitted 
or inherited. It is personal commit- 
ment and must be experienced. 

We can transmit biblical material 
which describes the life lived by men 
of faith, but we cannot be saved by 
their faith. The books which tell us 
about such men are, as the Law was 
for Paul, “our custodian until Christ 
came, that we might be justified by 
faith.” It is only life lived in Christ 
which makes us heirs of “the right- 
eousness which comes by faith.” 

The Old Testament is the story of 
Abraham’s descendants, who by faith 
“conquered kingdoms, enforced jus- 
tice, received promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched raging’ fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword,’ to 
quote the summary of Hebrew history 
given in Hebrews 11:33f. The word 
“faith” occurs eighteen times in the 
Old Testament, and never once with 
the definite article. We have refer- 
ences to “keeping faith,’ “breaking 
faith,” and “living by faith,” but not 


a single allusion to “the faith,” 
this were a catalogue of beliefs to 
held. The eleventh chapter of the Le 
ter to Hebrews names _ patriarchs 
prophets, and others who lived }; 
faith, By faith they were alway 
achieving something: sojourning i 
the land of promise, resisting tempta 
tions at Pharaoh’s court, outwittin 
the Egyptians, enduring persecutior 
“wandering over deserts and moun 
tains, and in dens and caves of th 
earth” (Hebrews 11:38). 

Nowhere is it said that these per 
sons handed on “the faith” to thos 
who came after them. Actually, thos 
who achieved mightily by faith coul 
hardly have united upon a formula 
tion of their beliefs. Abraham coul 
not have believed what Moses did be 
cause God did not make himsel 
known by name until the time ¢ 
Moses (Exodus 6:3); Samson coul 
not have believed all that Moses di 
because he was too busy unl 
Philistines (when not fraternizin 
with them!) to have much of a theolo 
gy. Yet because these men were com 
mitted to God’s cause, each of them i 
cited as having “lived by faith.” 

Similarly, the distinctively Christia 
part of the New Testament is full o 
“faith in our Lord Jesus Christ” (Act 
20:21). The word “faith” occur 
thirty-one times in the gospels, ye 
never once with the definite article 
Instead of “the faith’ we hear abot 
“sreat faith” and “little faith” an 
“faith that saves.” Paul is the theo 
logian of faith as Peter is of hope an 
John is of love. He uses “faith” 4 
times in the letter to Romans, bu 
only once with the definite article. I 
that one instance (16:26) “the faith 
is not something to be transmitted bu 
something to be obeyed. More charae 
teristic of Romans are the phrase 
‘Sustified by faith” and “through fait 
for faith.” 

What is true of Romans is true ¢ 
Paul’s other letters and of generé 
letters in the New Testament. Th 
Letter to Hebrews has thirty-thre 
references to “faith” and not one t 
“the faith’; rather it speaks of th 
“full assurance of faith,” of “the right 
eousness which comes by faith,” ¢ 
men “well attested by their faith.” 

In the general letters, the one ex 
ception is Jude 3: “I found it neces 
sary to write appealing to you to con 
tend for the faith which was once fo 
all delivered to the saints.” The ex 
ception is more apparent than real 
Believers are exhorted not to sit dows 
resolutely and defend a system 0 
beliefs that has been handed on, bu 
rather, at a time when persecutiol 
was bitter, to join in the conflict ti 
keep faith alive. Here the gramma 
suggests that faith itself is a partici 
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ant in that conflict and that one may 

spend upon it for active support. 

It is only in the pastoral epistles 

at we have any considerable num- 

1 of references to “the faith” as a 

dy of tradition. Of the thirty-two 

ferences to “faith” in I Timothy, II 

mothy, and Titus, about one quarter 

e of this character. Mention is made 

being “sound in the faith,” of “de- 
ting from the faith,” of “disowning 
e faith,” and of some whose “faith 
‘d been upset.” The pastoral epistles 
present a stage in Christian history 
hen the first wonder of the gospel 
id begun to fade; the spontaneity of 
e Spirit seemed a thing of the past, 
id freedom had to be confined to 
clesiastical channels. That these let- 
rs speak of “faith” in this formal, 
ganized sense is cited as one reason 
hy Paul could not have written them 
they now stand. 

Even so, the original quality of faith 
“responsibility to God expressed 
personal decision” has not been 

holly lost. The author who speaks of 

ing “kept the faith” does so in a 

ntext which indicates that he meant 

- this, not believing in spite of the 

idence, but rather daring in spite 

the consequence. “I have fought 
e good fight, I have finished the race, 
have kept the faith” (II Timothy 
7). After fighting and running, 
rely keeping the faith is not an 
ticlimax. This no doubt refers to the 
hlete’s pledge, made upon being ad- 
itted to the contest, that he will 
mpete fairly and give his best. 

Faith is not passive acceptance of 

atitudes which parents and teachers. 

ive told us are safe to live by. Faith, 

id Martin Luther, “is not an inactive 

eless mode of thought, but a living, 

rnest, comforting and reliable con- 
lence of the heart in such a glory, 

‘which we, with and through Christ, 

come one with the Father.” This 

n be the most daring and the most 

mgerous of adventures. 

There is an intellectual quality to 

ith. Commitment to a Person pre- 

pposes knowledge about the Person; 
it it is the commitment rather than 

e knowledge which is distinctive of 

hristian faith, and steadfast loyalty 

a Person is the surest way to in- 

ease one’s knowledge about him. 

haracteristics of the believer’s life 

) not exist in isolation, and faith is 

lated both to hope and love. Faith 

a compelling sense of the reality of 

e unseen. Its confidence arises out 

past experience of the goodness of 

od. Hope turns with the same con- 
lence toward the future. Love is 
ith in action. No better summary of 
ie believer’s life is to be found than 

Paul’s phrase in Galatians 5:6: 

aith working through love.” 
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Vacation church schools— 


an opportunity for summer growth 


ABOUT this time of year churches are considering their 
summer programs. It is a good thing that, after sixty years, 
vacation church schools are an established feature of the 
churches’ summer landscape. 

Yet it is disquieting to realize that only 7,600,000 are 
enrolled in Protestant vacation sessions. This is less than 
half the Protestant church school population. Our sum- 
meftime performance is not very impressive when we te- 
member that there are as many children unreached by any 
form of church school as there are children reached. 

We are grateful, of course, for every opportunity for effec- 


_tive vacation teaching. But if the evangelistic and mission- 


ary zeal of the Christian faith is ours, the question we must 
ask ourselves is not, “Will our church have a vacation 
church school and other summer activities this year?” but 
rather, “How can we make the days and weeks of the sum- 
mertime, days and weeks of joyous and inclusive Christian 
witness ?”’ 

Your Board of Christian Education will want to give 
careful thought to this matter. You will want to consider 
earnestly the maximum amount of time in the day which 
can be effectively used, not the minimum amount of time 
with which your church can appear to be making a respect- 
able effort. You will want to consider the maximum num- 
ber of days for the school to be in session, not the minimum 
period which can be established. You will want to consider 
where the richest and most rewarding curricular materials 
can be found, not where the easiest courses can be picked 
up at bargain prices. You will want to enlist the persons 
in the congregation who can give the most competent lead- 
ership, not those who are merely available or who might 
be dragooned into unwilling service. 

And your board will also want to consider whether the 
school should be sponsored by a single congregation. It 
might be better if the school were sponsored by a group of 
churches of your denomination, or by a group of churches 
within the neighborhood but belonging to different denomi- 
nations. If you live in a small town, a single vacation 
church school may effectively serve the needs of all the 
children in the community. There are no fixed rules to deter- 
mine rigidly the outcomes of such a consideration. Because 
community situations are as unlike as they can possibly be, 
local decisions guided by the Holy Spirit must be made. 

What matters above all is the quality of the teaching. 
No amount of “happy times,’ no attractive quarters, no 
splendidly prepared lesson guides, no congregational ap- 
proval for “giving the children something to do during the 
summer” will make up for poor teaching or poor leadership. 

Perhaps the churches must bear a share of the blame 
for the juvenile delinquency of our day because of what 
they have not done. What do you think? 


Executive Secretary 
Division of Christian Education ath é 
National Council of Churches \ . 
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This Way to Painless Previewing 


by Richard $. SHAPER 


Former A-V chairman of the Cleveland 
Area Church Federation 


NOTE: While the following article documents 
an activity carried on by a local council of 
churches, a number of suggestions involved 
have relevance to local churches in their own 
individual planning of A-V integration and 
use. 


“GOOD MORNING, BOB. I have a 
film I want you to see as a possibility for 
your class. If you can stop at the church 
tomorrow evening, I'll arrange for us to 
preview it together.” 

Bob’s affirmative answer led to the use 
of a fifteen-minute film in his junior high 
class. The film proved very helpful to 
the class, since Bob had previewed it and 
considered its many possibilities. How- 
ever, several hours had been spent in 
simply securing the film and returning it 
to the distributor. 

Everyone seriously interested in audio- 
visual education realizes that a preview 
of all material is fundamental, but the 
difficulty in arranging such previews is 
very discouraging. It is hard enough 
when one commits himself to a film he 
has not seen and arranges a Friday-eve- 
ning screening in the hope that the film 
will have arrived. It is harder still to 
arrange to see items which he might con- 
sider using. Nevertheless, many directors, 
superintendents, and teachers are con- 
vinced of the value of audio-visual edu- 
cation, and they work hard to be well 
informed through reading the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide and the Interna- 
tional Journal, and previewing the most 
pertinent materials. To help in this mat- 
ter, the Cleveland Area Church Federa- 
tion has introduced into its program an 
annual Audio-Visual Preview. 

While the Church Federation was re- 
organizing its Department of Christian 
Education in the fall of 1957, five neigh- 
boring parishes organized a preview of 
films for their own educational workers. 
About forty films and filmstrips were 
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shown to various groups, ranging from 
kindergarten teachers to Women’s Fel- 
lowship leaders. The Federation heard 
of the program and, recognizing its value, 
invited a director from one of the five 
churches to form a committee to plan a 
city-wide preview for the following year. 

The committee favored a preview of 
materials useful for all age groups using 
the various curricula. It planned a 
schedule of five periods, in which ten 
items were shown simultaneously. Dur- 
ing the opening period, from 7:30 to 8:10 
p.m., kindergarten teachers saw God’s 
Wonders in the Zoo and Make Way for 
Ducklings, while workers with junior 
children could choose between Palestine 
im Jesus’ Day and Adventures With the 
Book. Workers with youth had a choice 
of viewing North American Neighbors, 
Fire Upon the Earth, It Happens Every 
Day, or Helen*Keller. 
of offerings was made in four shorter suc- 
ceeding periods. When necessary to in- 
clude a long film, it was scheduled for 
two periods. This program offered a 
leader the opportunity to see four or five 
items pertinent to his group, while a 
fellow worker from his church saw others 
which suited his needs. 

The committee asked the eighty di- 
rectors of Christian education in the 
Cleveland area to nominate materials to 
be shown. This not only produced a list 
of what the community really wanted to 
see, but also promoted considerable in- 
terest in the coming preview. Directors 
were asked to choose items recommended 
for use with the curriculum in their own 
parishes. Committee members made addi- 
tional choices from evaluations appearing 
in the Journal, the film catalogue of the 
Cleveland Public Library, and the pro- 
posed Easter releases from several pro- 
ducers. 

Many of the titles nominated could not 
be used, and of course a great many were 
named many times. These very popular 
ones formed the core of the list of films 
chosen, and the list was completed with 
materials which gave workers with each 
age group and with each curriculum a 
wide variety of selections. A missionary 
film as well as several leadership training 
films were also scheduled. 


A similar variety 


To promote the previews, a sch 
was prepared which showed clear] 
which item would be shown in whie 
room in any of the five periods. Th 
reverse side of the schedule listed th 
items for use by age group. Along wit 
notice of the time, place, and registratio 
fee (50c), these schedules were maile 
through the regular channels of the Fed 
eration and a local, independent A-~ 
dealer. 

Booking the materials from distributo: 
was done as soon as the titles wei 
chosen. As many as possible were of 
tained in Cleveland. Major universit 
film libraries proved an excellent sours 
of many films, particularly those usefi 
for leadership training. Producers suc 
as Weston Woods Studio, Coronet Film 
and International Film Bureau gracious! 
contributed their material for previe 
In planning the schedule of films, ease } 
securing each item was no consideratio: 
Most were booked easily, but about te 
were difficult to secure. The most helpfi 
information came from the reviews in tk 
A.V.R.G. and the Journal, where the prt 
ducer of each piece is noted. All prc 
ducers were happy to supply a list of dis 
tributors. 

While one committee member booke 
the materials, other members secured 
place to hold the preview and recruite 
directors to lead the program in eac 
room. In seeking a church, the commit 
tee looked for a building in which mat. 
rials could be shown in adjacent roon 
connected by a central corridor. Such 
building enables visitors from _ othe 
churches to move comfortably an 
quickly from one room to another. 
large roman numeral made just for tl 
occasion, was attached to each door, ' 
help participants find their way easily. 

A director of Christian education wi 
asked to lead the previews in each roor 
He brought with him his church’s pr« 
jectors and a projectionist. The direct 
was responsible for beginning each ite 
at the appointed time and for makir 
specific suggestions for utilization aft 
each showing. Comments from the viev 
ers were welcomed, but in most casi 
time did not permit a comment from ea¢ 
person present. 

During the discussion, the projectioni 
prepared the next item. The schedu 
could never have been maintained with 
out the invaluable assistance of the pri 
jectionists. Time for moving from of 
room to another was not scheduled, sin« 
viewers only needed to walk down tl 
hall a few steps. So persons moved ; 
their convenience in time for the ne: 
showing. 

A few days before the previews, tt 
materials began arriving. They came | 
such abundance that the postmen toc 
delight in asking for the popcorn conce: 
sion for “your new movie house.” / 
quickly as possible each leader receive 
the films, strips, and records for his ow 
preview. This private viewing, alor 
with the excellent reviews in the A.V.R.( 
and the Journal, gave each director 
thorough acquaintance with his materia 
before introducing them at the previe' 
Each leader arrived with his material 
equipment, and projectionist thirty mir 
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FOR 
EASTER 


Feature- 
Length 
Motion 

Picture 


The aged Peter in prison with 
other Christians, awaiting 
unknown tortures and possible 
death, comforts and reassures a 
young man by telling him the 
story of his own faith. We see 
the proud, boastful Peter turn 
into a coward and a traitor the 
night he betrays his beloved 
Lord. And then miraculously the 
fearful, trembling man becomes 
Peter, the rock, as the power of 
the Holy Spirit comes upon him, 
and the true meaning of the 
resurrection becomes a living’ 
reality in his life. 

Hope and encouragement to all 
people everywhere today is 
offered in this dynamic spiritual 
film, as Peter emphasizes — 
“The power of His resurrection 
was not just for the day in 
which He rose from the dead — 
it is for today —for you and me. 
; He is alive!” 
For the spiritual impact of the 
year in your church, ask your 
film library for “THE POWER OF 
THE RESURRECTION,” or write 


60 minute sound motion picture/Daily rental $37.50 color; $25.00 black and white 


@¢ee6¢@¢606 6066600 € 

FAMILY FILMS & 

Available from your @ 5823 Santa Monica Blvd. & 
Family Films Franchised @ Hollywood 38, Calif. & 
library, or write to... 8 Please send further information, & 

& @ 

& Nana ee ee ere & 

& Address & 

& City. State & 
eeeeeseceeeeoee ¢ @¢ @& 
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utes before the scheduled time to com- 
mence. Each team set up its own room 
and was ready to begin promptly at 7:30. 

Thus the audio-visual committee had 
little to worry about on the day of the 
preview. The numerals were taped to 
the doors, a few direction signs were 
placed at strategic points, and food was 
purchased for a coffee hour after the fifth 
period. A registration table was arranged 
at the church entrance nearest the pre- 
view rooms. 

As expected, most persons arrived at 
the last minute to register; and the com- 
mittee was happy that registrants were 
required to give only name, address, and 
church affiliation. After paying the fee, 
each person went to any preview room he 
desired and eventually to the coffee hour. 
A source list of all items shown was dis- 
tributed at the registration desk. This 
list—which included title, producer, near- 
est distributor’s address, and price for 
rental or purchase—was handy for brief 
notes at the preview and subsequently for 
placing orders. Many persons unable to 
attend the program requested copies of 
the source list. 

This sheet was the final mimeographed 
item used with the preview. First there 
had been the letter requesting nomina- 
tion of titles to be shown. The second 
item was the schedule of films listing 
time, place, and age group; this was dis- 
tributed widely. The directors who led 
each group received the third sheet list- 
ing equipment needed, materials to be 
shown in their room, and the time sched- 
ule. Fourth was the source list provid- 
ing data necessary tor anyone to order a 
film he had previewed. 

Except for printing costs, the registra- 
tion fee from the three hundred who at- 
tended covered the expenses. The few 
items which had to be purchased (film- 
strips and recordings) were sold at cost. 
Many films were loaned for preview free 
of charge. The preview could have been 
much more expensive without the very 
generous cooperation of several sources, 
particularly Church School Pictures, Inc. 
It could have been less expensive if sev- 
eral of the bookings had not necessarily 
been arranged by telephone because of 
the pressure of time. A few of the items 
selected were very new and therefore 
difficult to locate. 

Such a preview can be held by any 
council of churches, synod, or group of 
neighboring parishes. As long as some- 
thing pertinent to each age group is 
shown in each period, fewer than ten 
preview rooms might be arranged. If 
space were available and the anticipated 


| attendance warranted it, more offerings 


might be made. Each group holding a 
preview will include its own innovations 
to make the program fit its needs. In 
Cleveland we had two previews on suc- 
cessive nights to accommodate persons 
from a wide area. 

Bob and his 300 fellow workers from 87 
churches gained considerable insight from 
this program. Not only has it increased 
the use of audio-visual materials, but it 
has made possible a more discriminating 
use of them. Having seen the materials, 
each teacher will draw on them as a 
teaching resource. 
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FOR 
EASTER 


THREE KITS OF FILMSTRIPS PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN BREATHTAKING COLOR DURING THE 


FILMING OF 


THE BIBLE STORY OF EASTER 


(2 filmstrips and record, $16.50) 


PETER’S RESURRECTION FAITH 


(2 filmstrips and record, $16.50) 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nation-wide network of 
interdenominational committees) 


Face to the Future 
58-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 


| Produced by the National Council of 


Churches (Commission on Missionary 
Education: Friendship Press), 1959. 
Available from the producer, denomina- 
tional film libraries, and other FP dealers. 
Sale: $6.00. 

While mining companies in the Union 
of South Africa have contributed to 
higher living standards for many native 
men, the blessings have been mixed. Con- 
ditions are cleaner and more comfortable 
in the company compounds, some educa- 


| tional opportunities and advancements 


are possible, and wages are at least some- 


| what closer to equitable levels. On the 
| other hand, the divided families, relative 
| lack of freedom, and ‘resultant loneliness 
} offer more than a few challenges to the 


workers, and to the Church. These people 
and those who would minister in Christ’s 


| name fill this filmstrip with their stories. 


Starkly to the point, it is highly rec- 
ommended as a discussion stimulator 
with senior highs through adults and 
recommended for the same type of use 
with junior highs. Furthermore, it is 
recommended for the straight instruction 


| of these ages, and acceptable as a motiva- 
| tion piece. Covering a wealth of informa- 


“YOU SHALL RECEIVE POWER” | 


(1 filmstrip and record, $10.00) 


The great events of Easter told in 
three different ways to meet various 
needs in your church. All three kits 
portray the fundamentals of our faith 
in Christ. 


EASTER TODAY IN THE LAND 
OF JESUS’ BIRTH 


EASTER IN JERUSALEM 
(1 filmstrip and record, $10.00) 


LAND OF JESUS’ LATER MINISTRY 
(1 filmstrip and record, $10.00) 


Live color photographs taken in the Holy 
Land showing the customs and country 
where Jesus lived. 


Available from your Family 
Films franchised library, or write to... 


ee <a ete CA SECO NORC EATS OSS 
s FAMILY FILMSTRIPS 

@ 5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 

© Hollywood 38, Calif. 

= Please send further information on the 
: Filmstrips for Easter. 

> 

@ Name 

a 

¢ Address 

° City State 

+. 

+ 
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| visuals 


tion almost too quickly, the strip presents 
an honest combination of pros and cons 
in the problem situation. The script and 
harmonize quite well through 


| most of the continuity, and the general 


approach is sympathetic to the rights 


| of all parties involved. A weakness cited 


| the 


by one committee concerns the script’s 
lack of emphasis upon the African’s 


capacity for greater educational gains. 


(V-C-1)F 


' Hawaii 


14-minute motion picture, colors Pro- 
duced by the United Church of Christ 


; (Office of Communication), and released, 
| 1959. Available from the UCC Bureau of 


A-Vs, 287 Fourth 
N.Y. Rental: $5.00. 

Originally made for inclusion within 
“Off to Adventure” TV series on 


Ave., New York 10, 


| North American neighbors, this film fea- 


| tures 


“Skipper” Everett Parker and 
Tommy, a ten-year-old from the main- 
land, as they learn at first hand about 
our newest state. Opening on a beach 


| and including a junior hula, the film fol- 


lows the pair as they watch pineapple 


| harvesting and canning, enjoy surfboard 
} riding, and tour some of the first mission 
| buildings on the islands. 


— 


_—— 


Evaluating this material for in-church 
use is a little difficult, since it was pro- 


jIndicates subject area or areas used by 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide to clas- 
sify church-related A-V materials. This 
“standard in its field” gives evaluations of 
2500 motion pictures, sound and silent film- 
strips, slides. and recordings, in addition 
to other materials. $5.00. 


duced primarily for mass showings 
television. Christian concepts are predi¢ 
ably minimal. Subject interpretatio 

limited to only a few aspects and level 
of Hawaiian life; and the pause at mie 
point, where “Skipper” asks viewers” 
send in for a premium, could weaken | 
class use. Nonetheless, most sequene 
are visually interesting, even if not clo 
to Christian education curricula. Fé 
family groups as instructive entertaiy 
ment, and for juniors as instructive @ 
cussion stimulation, it is acceptable. T 
greatest strength lies in the highlightir} 
of excellent ways in which many raed 
and nationalities contribute to Hawaii 
culture and daily life. 

(V-B-4)7 


Kryfto 

13-minute motion picture, | 
Produced by the United Nations (Fil 
Unit), 1959. Available from Conte 
rary Films, 267 W. 25th St., New York 
N.Y., or 614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. R 
tal: $4.00. 

Produced primarily for use within 
World Refugee Year (July 1959 throug 
June» 1960), “Kryfto” documents 
food, shelter, clothing, employment, a 
morale problems of several refugee fami 
lies “living” in and around Athen 
Greece. The title word means “hide an 
seek” in Greek, and the principal chara 
ter is a little girl who plays the gam 
with her friends. In doing so, she take 
viewers from “home” to “home,” looki 
for the hiders. As she enters each 
foot-square cubicle, the film’s narra 
tells of the specific needs of its inha 
tants. The topic herein treated is 
too timely. Poignant in its realism y 
hopeful in its outlook, the film is ree 
mended for the discussion stimulatio 
and motivation of junior highs throug 
adults. While UN efforts are pictures 
the accent is on the major role of th 
Greek government in the physical reha 
bilitation of only a fraction of the home 
less thousands around the world. A 
suggested by the relatively short run 
ning time, the material states its cas 
without belaboring the point and con 
veys a natural, unposed portrait. Eve 
though only one group of families in on 
country is included, enough of th 
desired message is there for those wh 
would see. The use of indigenous musi 
for the backgrounds of narration brough 
mixed reactions from the evaluator 
Some felt it was too dominant, othez 
considered it an interesting touch. 

(VIII-H; IX-B-11)+ 


New Experiences for Mentally 
Retarded Children 


36-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro 
duced by the State of Virginia (Depart 
ment of Education), 1958. Available fron 
the producer’s Film Production Service 
Richmond 19, Va. Rental: $6.00. 

According to the film’s foreword, view 
ers share the preparation for and expe 
riences of a summer day camp for sé 
verely retarded youngsters of junior ¢ 
junior high age. Leisurely, the soun 
camera follows teachers and childre 
through a variety of activities. The for 
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ee 


r are shown in their many stages of 
nning, carrying out, and evaluating; 
le latter are observed in classwork, 
lereation, simple chores, and evening 
svotions. 

There are few “moving” pictures avail- 
dle today, but this is one of them. The 
lords of one evaluator seem to encom- 
ass the total view of our committee. 
[his film has many strengths, but I will 
lve only three: (1) it shows teaching at 
§ best; (2) it demonstrates without 
reaching what we mean by Christian 
ive, and (3) it helps to understand the 
starded.” Thus, possible uses go far be- 


ond the primary subject area of “work | 
tith the exceptional.” As another evalu- | 


tor stated the consensus position: “If 


ty church school teachers came to me | 


eady to give up because they could not 
ee any progress or purpose in what 
hey were doing, I would show them 
his film.” 


larents, leaders, and teachers. Actually, 


aost senior highs through adults would | 
i profoundly touched by its unhurried | 
everence for the boys and girls. There | 


; no note of pity or sentimentality, but 
he sound of hope for many retarded 
hildren comes through distinctly. 
(IV-C-17; X-C, VI-D)+ 


New Faces of Africa 


28-minute motion picture, color or b & 
0, guide. Produced by the National 
vouncil of Churches (Broadcasting and 
ilm Commission), 1959. Available from 
lenominational and other BFC film li- 
yraries. Rental: $12.00 color, $8.00 b & w. 
A young African doctor, a product of 


he Christian Church and a Stanford Uni- | 


ersity graduate, shares some, of the 
apid changes and major problems facing 
lis home continent today. Admitting 
hat poverty, ignorance, and disease are 
mong the greatest obstacles, he states 
he further truth that, without a faith to 
ive by, even political, economic, and 
ocial independence will not bring his 
cople true freedom. He _ introduces 
riewers to an African pastor, nurse, co- 
yp leader, and writer, each of whom 
resents a portion of Africa’s contem- 
9orary story and interprets the role of 
Shristianity in that story. 

While New Faces of Africa possesses 
yne of the flaws usually found in films 
hat tackle so large a subject, it manages 
© come as close to success in this regard 
aS any seen by the evaluators. The dan- 
Zers of trying to do justice to an entire 
continent and its peoples in less than 
nalf an hour are manifold; inevitably 
here are omissions and rennin over 
significant high spots. Nevertheless, the 
ilm submits a varied tapestry, “painted” 
by those who are in the midst of its ex- 
ecution. The paternal Caucasian is ab- 
sent; in his place we see and hear the 
fraternal manifestations of many Chris- 
tians. Including numerous true docu- 
mentary touches, the film is recom- 
mended for the instruction and highly 


recommended for the discussion stimula- | 


=r of senior highs through adults. 
me 1960 


Clearly a labor of love on | 
he part of its makers, the film is highly 
ecommended for the instruction, dis- | 
ussion stimulation, and motivation of | 


| 
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sPUBLISHER OF THE 


Covers Fis very Pe 
Of Religious Education 


40 contributors, all ex- 
perts in their field, dis- 


cuss the background, 


theory, method, admin- 
istration, and agencies 


of religious education 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Comprehensive Survey 


edited by MARVIN J. TAYLOR 


This discussion of religious education has a threefold 
excellence. First it is comprehensive, covering the many 
phases of Christian education. Second the contributors 
compose a cross section of opinion, ranging through many 
Protestant denominations and the Catholic and Jewish faiths. 
Third the manner in which Dr. Taylor has edited the sym- 
posium gives ita coherence and unity seldom found in works 
of this type. 

Well outlined and arranged for study or reference, this 
book is a ready resource for any phase of religious educa- 


Gon: ; $6.50 


Dr. Taylor, a member of the Graduate Faculty, University 
of Pittsburgh, has been active in the field of religious educa- 
tion for many years. He has served as Minister of Education, 
Mt. Lebanon Methodist Church in Pittsburgh; Lecturer in 
Religious Education, University of Pittsburgh: and Professor 
of Religion and Petia: Olivet Neen! College, Kanka- 
kee, Tinoit 


Some of the Contributors 

GreraLp E. KNorr JUDAH PILCH 
Howarp E. TOWER 
Pau H. VIETH 


Iris V. CUELY 
Auice L. Gopparp ERNest M. Licon 
Ratey D. Hem PauL B. MAvVES 


Order from your bookstore today! 


eAbingdon Press 


INTERPRETER‘S BIBLE 


Though a mass of information is crammed 
into its relatively brief span, it could be 
acceptable for the same uses w ith junior 
highs. 

(V-B-1; VIH-I)F 


Report on Africa 


Three-part 75-minute motion picture, 
color, guide. Produced by the Hon. 
Frances P. Bolton, 1958. Available from 
Educational Services, 1730 Eye St.. NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. Rental: $25.00 com- 
plete. 

Congresswoman Bolton, member of the 
House commitiee on foreign affairs, made 
a filmic record of her 1956-7 tour of the 
continent and narrates the final com- 
posite. Part I covers French Wesi Africa, 
Ivory Coast, Liberia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Togoland, and the Cameroons, in addition 
to French Equatorial Africa. Part I 
moves into the Belgian Congo, Portu- 
guese West Africa, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, and the Union of South 


Africa. Part II concludes with Angola, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Zanzibar, Uganda, 
and Ethiopia. 


The contrasts in these countries on the 
Move. as well as interviews with many 
heads of states, blend into a wealth of 
background data for groups studying the 
total picture of missions in Africa. 
Granted, certain things have changed 
since the footage was shot, but essential 
insights shared are still current. Whereas 
this trilogy takes a relatively long time 
to explore the many aspecis of Africa, 
Some evaluators felt it was too long and 
fact-packed for one sitting. At least for 
the majority of possible in-church uses, 
there would be litile if any time available 
for immediate follow-up, and the film 
apparently must be rented as a three- 
part unit. (For a thirty-minuie con- 
densation of this film, see the evaluation 
of Ajrica, Giant with a Future, in the 
December 1959 Journal.) Mrs. Bolton’s 
selection of information and narration 
are generally competent; yet, even 
though ithe film lasts an hour and a 
quarter, some areas are dealt with super- 
fically or not at all. Recommended as a 
supplementary instructional aid with 
senior highs through adults. 

(VII-B & C: 1)F 


This Sustaining Bread 


72-jrame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with or without one 331% rpm recording. 
‘Produced by the National Council of 


Beloved 


act’ Disner 


characters in new 


< Sound 

= = 
Filmstrips 
yi) Study guides show 
v religious teaching 
applications. Send 
for FREE master study guide 


now in Cathedral Filmstrips 


Dept. 26, 2921 West Alomeda Ave., Burbank, Calif, 
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Churches (Commission on Missionary 
Education: Friendship Press), 1959. Avail- 
able from the producer, denominational 
film libraries, and other FR dealers. Sale: 
$12.00 with recording, $6.00 without. 

A devotional treatment of bread as a 
symbol of brotherhood as well as the 
body of Christ. Modern interpretive art 
work is supplemented by choral reading 
of original blank verse and orchestral 
backgrounds. The material is designed to 
be a complete worship experience, and 
includes opporiunities for unison reading 
of appropriate Scripture portions from 
the screen. Introductory frames seek to 
prepare viewers for the tone and ap- 
proach of the production. 

No one can claim that the producers 
were afraid to try new and imaginative 
A-V ideas. Whether or not the filmstrip 
succeeds in its objective probably will 
depend upon ithe viewpoints of various 
human beings. Four committees consid- 
ered it, one of them observing actual 
use in a group of senior highs, through 
adults. All four agree that the material 
will be either exceedingly useful or not 
at all useful. The stylized paintings 


(executed especially for the strip)—offer 


many provocative values, and the script 
has an equal amount of sensitivity and 
insight. Unfortunately, the pacing is much 
too swift for those unfamiliar with these 
contemporary art forms. Even the “initi- 
ated” will wish for more time in which 
to ponder the meanings which come 
alive as each is frame studied. Likewise, 
the script has a host of meaningful and 
challenging thoughts that are often lost 
as the piece moves along. All in all, it 
is recommended as a worship resource 
with senior highs through adults “ready” 
jor its approaches, but would be limited 
jor the same use with the same ages in 
unprepared groups. 
(1I-C; I-B-1, VI-A-3)7 


Town and Country Cousins 


60-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the National Council of 
Churches (Commission on Missionary 
Education: Friendship Press), 1959. Avail- 
able from the producer, denominational 
jilm libraries, and other FP dealers. Sale: 
$6.00. 

Junior-age Karen and John visit their 
country cousins on the farm. After par- 
ticipating in a few of the chores around 
the place, they help in preparations for 
the church’s harvest home festival. 
Through their many experiences, all of 
the children sense more deeply some of 
the mutual ties between “town and 
country cousins.” 

Simplicity is this filmstrip’s greatest 
virtue. Though long in terms of number 
of frames, the running time is relatively 
short, owing to considerable use of 
single sentences or phrases of script per 
frame. Thus, there is not a great deal of 
subject matter covered. Two youngsters 
visit a farm and open-country church, 
and share some experiences — period. 
While some leaders and teachers may 
wonder why so little is treated, others 
will be thankful for a strip that takes 
a single thought for juniors and de- 
velops it without complication or addi- 
tion. Whether urban youngsters will be 
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as interested in this piece as the 
and country counterparts is deba 
however. Recommended as a disct 
stimulator and promotion piece for 
and country folk; acceptable . 
dwellers. 

(V-B-3; IV-C-11)+ 


Tumba of Africa 


62-frame filmstrip, color, script. g 
Produced by the National Coune 
Churches (Commission on Miss 
Education: Friendship Press), 1959. Ai 
able from the producer, denominati 
film libraries, and other FP dealers. 
$6.00. 


readjustment from village to city 
the head of the household finds new 
ployment. Young Tumba takes vie 
on the trip and suggests ways in w 
his family was aided in the tra 
by the church in the new communi 
Anticipated problems are not eliminate 
but are minimized, thanks to the effo 
of concerned Christians. 
Prepared expressly for children, ¢ 
material possesses numerous opportuni 
ties for identification with Tumba 
his family. Suitable for its te C 
qualities as well for youngsters, this film 
strip is recommended for the ins tic 
and discussion stimulation of primar 
and younger juniors, acceptable for th 
same uses with older juniors. The emp 
sis on African culture and resultant re 
tive lack of explicit Christian referen 
may limit its use in some circles. 
(V-C-1)+ 


Picture Credits 

THE PICTURES appearing in the featur 
section on buildings and equipment were t 
in churches from coast to coast. In the iden! 
fication below, the numbers refer to the pag 
and the letters refer to the position of th 
picture on the page (reading from top ¢ 
bottom and from left to right). Unless other 
wise noted, all pictures were taken by Vir 
E. Foster. 

Bothell Methodist, Bothell, Washingt 
14 b, 14 ¢ (Durham, Anderson & 7 
Architects). 

Central Presbyterian, Eugene, Oregon, 
(architect's drawing). Christ Methodist, 
ton, Ohio, 8 c, 16 b. Congregational Church ¢ 
the Chimes, Van Nuys, California, 7 a, II i? 
Il c, 13 b. 

First Congregational, Palo Alto, Calif., i 
First Congregational, Redwood City, f 
9. First Methodist, Palo Alto, 6 b, 12 b, 14 
First Methodist, Portland, Oregon, 8 a, 8 
10 b, 16 a, 16 d. First Methodist, Vancouve' 
Wash., 15 b. First Presbyterian, Burlinga 
Calif., 5 b, 6 c. First Presbyterian, Cott 
Grove, Oregon, 4 a. First Plymouth, Den 
5 d, 15 c. First Presbyterian, Levittown, N 
4 b. First Presbyterian, Ukiah, Calif., 8 
Fauntleroy Congregational, Seattle, W. 
Sc, 6a. 

Highland Park Methodist, Spokane, W. 
12 ¢. Lago Community Church, Aruba, N 
erlands Antilles, 12 a. Levittown Commu 
Church, Levittown, N.Y., 8 e. 

Sea Island United, Sea Island, B.C., 7 
15 a. Shiloh Congregational, Dayton, 10 
11 b, 15 d. Wesley Memorial Methodist, 
Point, N.C. 13 a (Harold E. Wagoner, 
itect). Westminster Congregational, S: 
10 a, lée. 


esis Resources 


| Primary 
| Department 


by Marian Claassen FRANZ* 


HEME FOR Marcu: 
>sus in the Silent Years 


‘or the Leader 


'On the surface it seems that we know 
ttle or nothing of the childhood days 
fi Jesus, except that he visited the 
emple at the age of twelve and that he 
brew in wisdom and in stature... .” 
ut when we realize that Jesus was a 
ewish boy who lived in Palestine in the 
rst century A.D., our tiny mustard seed 
f knowledge of those hidden years 
ourishes into a great spreading tree of 
nriching resources for the teaching of 
hildren. With the help of biblical 
cholars, who give us the economic, 
cial, political, and religious conditions 
f those times, it is possible to ecreate 
1e atmosphere of those hidden years— 
» see Jesus in his home and in the 
ynagogue; to see the world in which his 
sachings have their setting. 

If we resign ourselves too quickly to 
ur supposed lack of knowledge of Jesus’ 
hildhood, we deny children the experi- 
mee of growing in understanding of 
esus as he grew in understanding. If 
hildren can identify themselves with 
esus as a child, they will better be able 
) identify themselves with Jesus the 
van and Jesus the Savior. 


\dditional Resources 


jooxs: Daily Life in Bible Times, by 
Bailey, and Discovering the Boy of 
Nazareth, by Kirkland, offer excellent 
help, as do Bible dictionaries. A Pic- 
ture Book of Palestine, by Ethel 
Smither, is a resource book for chil- 
dren. There are many others. 


TcTurES: “The Hilltop at Nazareth” and 
“Twelve Years Old,” by Elsie Anna 
Wood, are available from most denomi- 
national publishing houses. De la Tour’s 


Supervisor of Weekday Church Schools, 
outheast Side, Chicago; Curriculum 
Jriter, General Conference Mennonite 
hurch. Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Jesus in the Carpenter Shop” is in 
the first SPCK portfolio in the series 
The Christian Year in Pictures.’ The 
single picture may be purchased from 
SPCK, Holy Trinity Church, Mary- 
lebone Road, London, N. W. 1, Eng- 
land, at a modest cost. 


Firmstries: The Life of Christ, by 
Jacques Barosin, and Palestine in 
Jesus’ Day have excellent sections 
which can be used during the month. 
These may be obtained from United 
Church of Christ (E & R Christian 
Education Press), also from Pilgrim 
Press. Sale price for each, $5.50. 


ScRIPTURE: Study carefully the “Songs 
of Ascents” (Psalms 120-134), which 
have their setting and origin in the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the wor- 
ship at the Temple. 


Stories: “In the Carpenter’s Doorway,” 
by Alice Geer Kelsey, is excellent. It 
may be found in the pupil’s book of 
the vacation church school text, Living 
and Working Together as_ Christians, 
by Miss Kelsey, published by Pilgrim 
Press. See also stories in curriculum 
materials which deal with life in Bible 
times. 


1. Journey to Jerusalem 


Sone: “Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving” 

Scripture: Psalms 120-134. Any use of 
these “Songs of Ascents” would be 
appropriate for this and next Sunday, 
since they describe the journey to 
Jerusalem and worship at the Temple. 


Sone: “I was glad when they said unto 
me.” If the children know this song, 
they may sing it when this passage is 
used in the story. 

STORY: 

A Trip To JERUSALEM’ 


“When may I go with the others to 
Jerusalem?” Jesus asked his mother. 
“Will I be big enough next year?” 

“No, not next year,” his mother said. 

“The next one, then?” 

“No, not the next one either. But some- 
day, when you are older, you may go.” 

Jesus kept asking questions: “Is Jeru- 
salem very big? Is the Temple very beau- 
tiful?” 

“Yes, Jerusalem is very big. It is the 
largest city in Palestine. And the Temple 
is the most beautiful building in all 
Palestine. There are large white pillars 
and courts around it; and the center part, 
the holy place, has a roof made of pure 
gold! Someday you will see for yourself 
how beautiful it is.” 


“In synagogue school we learned a 
verse, ‘I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go unto the house of the 
Lord.’ I'll surely be glad when someone 
says to me, ‘Let us‘go unto the house of 
the Lord.” 


Jesus could not forget about the Tem- 
ple, nor about Jerusalem. During the 
warm nights, as he slept on the rooftop 


1For a description of these portfolios, see 
the February 1959 International Journal, 
page 39. A small reproduction of the de la 
Tour picture is on page 20 of that issue. 


*Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmins- 
ter or Judson Press. 
’Based on Psalms 121, 122, and 125. 


of his home, he dreamed about the time 
when he would go to Jerusalem with 
the others. They would enter the city 
together, and they would say, “Our feet 
are standing within thy gates, O Jerusa- 
lem.” “Someday,” Jesus said to himself, 
“my feet will really be standing inside 
those gates!” 

It is not hard to imagine how excited 
Jesus was when the day came for his 
first trip to Jerusalem. Long before the 
sun was up, he was awake and ready. 
He helped fill the packs that the donkeys 
would carry on their backs. They must 
take food for the long journey. They 
must take gifts for the Temple: the first 
fruits of the trees, grain, pigeons, and 
little lambs. 

It was still dark when they left Naza- 
reth. Jesus could not remember when he 
had seen so many people! They came 
from all directions, and they were all 
going to Jerusalem. Everyone was in a 
happy mood. As they walked, someone 
would start singing a song and the others 
would join in: 

“I was glad when they said unto me, 

Let us go unto the house of the Lord, 
Our feet are standing within thy gates, 

O Jerusalem.” 

By the time the sun was high in the 
sky, the travelers were hot and tired and 
hungry. They found a cool, shady spot 
to rest. Mothers prepared food from the 
packs on the donkeys’ backs. After they 
had eaten, people lay down in the cool 
shade to rest. They would wait until the 
hottest part of the day was over; then 
they would start walking again. 

Hour after hour they walked. By eve- 
ning they had traveled as far as the Jor- 
dan River. There was no bridge, but 
they found a shallow place where they 
could wade across. How good the water 
felt after the long, hot day! 

After the evening meal, the children 
sat in a circle and listened to stories of 
other travelers of long ago, and how God 
took care of them. Soon it was time to 
sleep. Some people put up small tents, 
some slept on cots, some slept on the 
ground under the open sky. Jesus and 
his friends must-have slept very well, 
after all the walking and excitement of 
the day. 

The second and third days were much 
like the first. Toward the last part of 
the journey, the ground got very hilly. 
Jerusalem was on top of the highest hill. 
That was why-a person would say as he 
walked, “I will lift up my eyes unto the 
hills.” As they trudged up one side of 
a hill and down another, the people 
chanted, 


“As the mountains are round about 

Jerusalem, 

so the Lord 
people.” 


is round about his 


Around Jerusalem was a high wall. On 
the last night, the travelers camped on a 
hill near the wall. Tomorrow morning 
they would go through the gate into the 
city! Early next morning the leader called 
in a loud voice, “Arise ye, arise ye! Let 
us go unto Zion.” Jesus awoke and joined 
the others as they answered: 


“T was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go unto the house of the Lord.” 


Then Jesus looked. From where he was 
standing he could see over the wall, and 
there in the distance it was. There was 
the Temple! There was God’s own house! 
How beautiful it looked, with the sun 
shining down on the white walls and 
pillars, and the roof made of pure gold! 
Jesus looked and looked. He could hardly 
wait to go to the Temple. Quickly he 
joined the others who were walking 
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through the city gates. “Our feet are 
standing within thy gates, O J erusalem!” 
the people chanted with joy. 

“Q Jerusalem,” Jesus added, “At last 
my feet too are really standing within 
your gates!” 

RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT: 


Let the children re-enact the trip to 
Jerusalem. They can walk around the 
room pretending they are travelers from 
Nazareth. Let them stop along the way 
at mealtime and for the night. Use the 
Seripture passages as they are used in 
the story. Pick two children to form the 
gate of the city and another to be the 
leader who awakens the party in the 
morning. This will give meaning to the 
Scripture passages and will help children 
remember the story. It will also be an 
act of worship. 


PrayeR: Our Father, just as Jesus was 
glad for his church, so are we glad for 
ours. Help us to worship and love you 
in our church as he did in his. 


2. Worship at the Temple 


SrrPtTuRE: Psalm 96:7-8, Psalm 100:1-4, 

or Luke 2:40-49 
Soncs: “Enter into his gates with thanks- 

giving,” “Oh give thanks unto the 

Lord,” and “I will sing to the Lord.” 
Story: 

Recall last week’s story as a setting for 
this week’s. As you tell the story, help 
to create a worshipful feeling by lower- 
ing your voice when the story describes 
quiet. 


For an enriched program in childhood education... 


you can count on 


CHILDCRAFT EQUIPMENT 


to serve you most effectively 


(from page 10 of our new Catalog under the Contents 


heading: 


“Children Get The Feeling of Interdependence”) 


CHILDCRAFT’'S BIRCH AND FORMICA KITCHEN 


“Housekeeping takes on new meaning and new 
interest when it is centered around Childcraft’s new 


~ ultra-modern kitchen appliances... 


constructed 


entirely of the finest birch plywood in the same manner 
as the finest kitchen cabinets.” 


Tilyealt 


155 EAST 23rd ST. 
NEW YORK 10 
N.Y. 
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available to you on request is 

childcraft’s guide to the equipment 

and materials that will make your 

planning easier: 

our new, comprehensive, completely 

illustrated 72-PAGE CATALOG. 
Write us for your copy. 


Ar THE TEMPLE IN JERUSALEM _ 


People from all over the world 
come to Jerusalem to worship God at 
Temple. The travelers from Naza 
pushed their way through the croy 
streets and on up to the highest hi 
Here was the Temple! Here was 
own house! How beautiful it was! In 
sunshine it looked white as snow. A 
how large it was! Why, there was roo 
for thousands of people inside. Ten the 
sand men had worked for many years * 
build it. That was hard to imagine. ~ 

The outside court of the Temple 
noisy with the sounds of people 
animals. Everyone was getting out § 
gifts for the Temple offering. Jesus hu’ 
ried quickly through the outer court. F 
wanted to go further inside. He w 
through a gate called “Gate Beautiful 
It was easy to understand why the ga 
had that name. It was made of shir) 
brass, and was so large that it te 
twenty men to open it each morning ar 
to close it again at night! 

Jesus walked past a group of rabbis, 
teachers. He would come back and te 
to them later, but right now he was 
a hurry to see the Holy Place—the pa 
with the golden roof. There were ste 
leading up to it, but only the pries 
could go in there. "Jesus stood outside an 
waited. He knew that a priest would soo 
come out and then the worship woul 
begin. 5 

Everything was hushed and quiet noy 
A great throng of people were standin 
and waiting. As he looked up to 
Court of the- Priests, Jesus could see 
large number of instrument players, ea 
standing in place. Some of them ha 
long silver trumpets; others had golde 
harps. On each side of the players stoo 
hundreds of men dressed in long whit 
robes. They were the Temple singer 
The Chief Musician would soon give 
signal to begin. They had all practice 
for many days. Over and over they ha 
sung their songs of praise to God, f 
there must be no mistakes in their sing: 
ing. The music was for God, and it has 
to be just right. They all stood ready fo 
the signal to begin. 

Now the priest, or minister, came fron 
the inner room through a beautiful door 
As he stood there, high above the people 
it was very quiet. Then he called out i 
a loud voice, “Let the singers, the trum 
peters, and the harpists join in one lous 
song of praise and thanksgiving to God. 

The Chief Musician gave the signa 
for the music to begin. The trumpeter 
blew their long silver trumpets. Th 
harpists plucked the strings of thei 
golden harps. The Temple singers sani 
together as though they were one voice 

“O give thanks unto the Lord! 

Sing to him, make music to him! 

For he is good; 

His kindness never fails!” 

The people had never heard such beau 


hod heb «4 Grint ee 


” 


xs 


y 
tiful music. It could be heard across th 
priests blew their trumpets, as a signe 
The minister spoke again: 
their part. “For his steadfast eg 
said the minister. 
“O give thanks to the Lord of lo 


whole city of Jerusalem. 

It was quiet again now. Then tw 
for the people to fall down and pray. b 
the quiet God seemed very near. 

“Oo al 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is 

It was time now for the peop 
dures forever,” they answered, 

“O give thanks to the God of g 

“For his steadfast love endures 
ever,” the people answered again. 

“For his steadfast love endures 
ever.” 
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ie ‘psalms of music sounded from 
| choirs. First one choir sang, then the 
answered. The people knew they 
re worshiping the one great God. They 
uld praise him as long as they lived. 
kyeR: O God, we thank and praise you 
ls the people of long ago did in their 
jeautiful songs of praise. We too want 
o praise you as long as we live. 
yrHMIc MOVEMENT: 
Phe children may worship just as the 
gple of long-ago Jerusalem did. The 
st of characters should include the 
mding congregation, and, on a higher 
tel, the priest, the Chief Musician, the 
itrument players, and the Temple 
gers. This service will not lose its 
laning if repeated on several Sundays. 


In the Carpenter Shop 


ersHIp SETTING: Display a reproduction 
of a painting of Jesus in the carpenter 
shop, such as “Joseph the ‘Carpenter 
and the Boy Jesus,” by Georges de La 
Tour. (See above under “Additional 
Resources.”) Other pictures of this 
scene are found in church school 
teaching picture sets. 


RIPTURE: Luke 2:40 

wes: Choose songs describing Jesus’ 
childhood, especially those about him 
in the carpenter shop. 
CTURE INTERPRETATION: 
Carpenter Shop” 

Help the children to get a feeling for 
hat is in the painting by asking such 
lestions as: “What do you see first 
hen you look at this picture? What else 
} you see as you look more closely? 
ho are the people in it? What are they 
ing? Can you tell how each person 
els and what he is thinking? How does 
e picture make you feel?” Allow ade- 
late time for the children to look and 
ik, and to experience the emotional 
ypact of what they see. : 

we: “At work beside his father’s 
bench,” in Hymns for Junior Worship, 
which may be available in your junior 
department. Recite the words if the 
children do not know the music. 
CTURE INTERPRETATION (continued): 


There was much work to be done in 
e carpenter shop. A broken table leg 


“Jesus in the 


id to be mended. Someone wanted a | 
yr made for his new house. Joseph | 


uld not do it all alone; he needed Jesus 
help him. 


Jesus must have thought that the car-_ 


mter shop was an interesting place to | 


ork. Through the doorway he could see 
ople walking by. Other people came in 
id out of the shop with things to be 
mee Bie they waited, they sat and 


It is fun to imagine what might have 
ippened in that carpenter shop. Jesus 
as a good helper, and there were some 
ings he could make all by himself. Per- 
ips someone brought in a yoke that 
eded fixing. It was rough, and it hurt 
e necks of the oxen as they pulled a 
ad. Jesus knew what to do: he took a 
ane and smoothed the wood so that the 
ke would not hurt the oxen any more. 
ow it would be easier for them to pull 
eir load. 

Sometimes Joseph could not finish his 
ok in the daytime, and he would go 
working after the sun had gone down. 
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When it got dark, Jesus held a lamp so 
that his father could see to work. 

The carpenter shop was quiet now. 
Everyone else was asleep; it was so quiet 
that Jesus could hear the wind rustling 
through the leaves of the trees outside. 
Perhaps he began to wonder about the 
birds in their nests. What if one of them 
got lost in the dark and couldn’t find his 
nest? 

“God will take care of the birds,” 
Joseph would say. How wonderful it was 
to know that, even when everyone else 
was asleep, God was watching over 
everything. God cared for the birds and 
for all the sleeping people. 

As they worked and talked together, 
Jesus may have learned some verses. At 
night he liked this one especially: 


My help comes from the Lord 


CONCORDIA’S 
1960 


VBS 
THEME s 


“God's Child 


Who made heaven and earth... 

He who keeps you will not slumber .. . 

He will not slumber nor sleep. 

The Lord is your keeper.* 

Prayer: Give thanks for the thoughts 
expressed in the Psalm above, and for 
the carpenter shop where Jesus learned 
to understand people. 


4. Praise for Childhood Years 


Make this an informal worship in 
which the children participate spon- 
taneously. Make certain at the outset 
that the children understand that the 


*Psalm 121:2-4. 
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Christ-centered lessons—easy to teach! 


Develop the prayer life of children—use Concordia’s life-related VBS 
course for 1960. All materials are correlated—each day’s lesson theme is 
carried out in workbooks and art projects .. . makes it easy for the child 
to learn purposeful thoughts for the day. 


VBS teachers appreciate Concordia’s lesson instructions and unified presen- 
tation . . . makes it easy for the teacher to organize each lesson. Art projects 
are all new . . . designed with a purpose! All necessary material is included— 


one-stop shopping convenience. 


See your religious bookseller or mail the coupon below for a complete 
sample kit—only $3.95...includes teacher’s manuals, workbooks, art 


projects, and accessory materials. 


Sample kit 


at your bookstore 


... only $3.95 


LIMITED OFFER! ONLY ONE TO ACUSTOMER 


@ 
Please send Concordia 1960 VBS Sample Kit with C G hi C G rd id 


_____Bible School wording____ Church School wording 
| am enclosing check _____ money order ____ for $3.95 


Name 


S12: a NS ee 
iy one State = 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
<A 
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theme for this morning is the boyhood 

of Jesus. All stories, songs, and poems 

used will be about Jesus as a child. 

Pictures: Let the children choose pic- 
tures of Jesus’ childhood which they 
like. Have them tell why they like each 
picture. 

Sones: Look in the index of your hymn- 
books for songs that describe Jesus in 
his growing years. 

Stories: Some of the children may briefly 
tell a few incidents from the boyhood 
of Jesus. These may be things they 
have heard about in their church school 
classes, relating to Jesus’ home life, 
synagogue school, play, special fes- 
tivals, and other aspects of his early 
life. 

PoEMs: 

“He was a boy—like you—and you 

As full of jokes, as full of fun 

But always he was bravely true, 

And did no wrong to anyone.’ 


Wonper Poem: 

Let the children write a wonder poem. 
Ask them if they have any questions or 
wonderings about the time when Jesus 
was a boy. Then list their ideas on the 
board, beginning each line with “I won- 
der. . . .” End the “poem” with one or 
two lines that express praise to God for 
Jesus. Do not worry if none of the lines 
rhymes. 

This wonder poem can easily be set to 
music. After you have read it together 
a few times, ask one of the children to 
sing the first line. If he sings it all on 
the same note, suggest that he make the 
last note go up or down. Sing the line 
together. Then let another child sing the 
next line, and so on. 

The children will be thrilled at the 
product. They have written their own 
hymn! Its use will be especially mean- 
ingful in worship because it is their own 
expression. 


*From Gentlemen—the King! by John 
Oxenham, Pilgrim Press. Used by permis- 
sion. 


Junior Department 


THEME FOR MARCH: 
Remember Jesus during Lent 


For the Leader 


During Leni and Easter, it is fitting 
that we think about some of the events 
of Jesus’ life and the significance of his 
death. The events and teachings chosen 
for emphasis in this month’s worship 
services are particularly significant for 
the Lenten season, while at the same time 
they relate to the day-by-day living of 
junior boys and girls. The first Sunday 
we will think together about the meaning 
ot Lent. Suggested subjects for other 
Sundays in this month are: the calling of 
Jesus’ helpers: the visit of the children; 
and Jesus’ example of serving others, as 
portrayed by his washing the disciples’ 
feet. 

You may prefer to point up other 
events in Jesus’ life or to place greater 
emphasis on some of his teachings. These 
suggestions are offered to help you think 
about the many possibilities. 

Note that pictures are recommended 
each week for the worship setting. If not 
available, they should be ordered early. 

On these Sundays when the service 
centers around Jesus, considerable use 
should be made of the Bible itself. Pas- 
sages may be assigned for advance prep- 
aration, to be read by some of the boys 
and girls. The Revised Standard Version 
is recommended as being more accurate 


*Director of Leadership Education and 
Weekday Church Schools. The Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago: writer of 
curriculum materials. The Five Years 
Meeting of Friends. 
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by Meta Ruth FERGUSON* 


than the King James Version, since it 
makes use of older sources. It is also 
more easily understood by boys and 
girls, as well as by adults, since it uses 
modern English words and expressions; 
yet at the same time it retains much of 
the beauty of Elizabethan English. You 
will find the new Bible Readings for Boys 
and Girls’ helpful. 


Some of the modern translations—such 
as The Bible: An American Translation, 
by Smith and Goodspeed; The Bible: A 
New Translation, by Moffatt; and The 
New Testament in=Modern English, by 
Phillips—often add new ideas or clarify 
thoughts. You will find it a rewarding 
experience sometimes to read your se- 
lected passages in sseveral versions and 
choose the one which seems most mean- 
ingful for use in the worship service it- 
self. If you have a worship committee, 
its members will enjoy this kind of com- 
parative study and, with adult guidance, 
will be capable of making wise choices. 
Occasionally more than one version of a 
selection might be used during the wor- 
ship service, in order to give a new di- 
mension to the message. 


For your own enrichment, as you pre- 
pare for these services, plan to read at 
least one of the Gospels in a translation 
with which you are not familiar. 


*Seleciions from the Revised Standard 
Version Bible. published by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1959; $3.00. 


Music 

Unless otherwise indicated, the 
suggested can be found either in 
for Junior Worship (published by | 
Westminster and Judson Presses) or 
Singing Worship, by Edith Lowell 
(Abingdon Press). j 

You may want to choose a theme hy 
about Jesus, to be used many times dj 
ing the next two months, although pr 
ably not every Sunday. Such a h 
should express a challenge to junior by 
and girls to live as followers of 
today. It may be used as the openi 
processional hymn. You might chose 
of the following: 

“OQ Son of man, our Hero strong 4 

tender” 

“At work beside his father’s ben: 

“OQ Master Workman of the race” 

“Thy works of love and friendsh 


carried forward God’s work, perhaps 
best offertory hymn would be “Thy we 
O God, needs many han i 
Other hymns from which you 
want to choose this month are: 
“QO Master of the loving heart” 
“Far away in old Judea” 
“We would see Jesus, lo! his star 
hi s” 
rd 
Suggested Order of Service : 
(to be adapted to suit the occasion) 


PRELUDE 

Catt To WoRSHIP 

PROCESSIONAL OR THEME HYMN 

OFFERING ‘ 

OFFERING RESPONSE (to be sung) 

InTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 

HymMn 

ScRIPTURE > 

WorsHipFuL Discussion, Picture ft 
TERPRETATION, STORY, OR OTHER PRE 
ENTATION ; 

PRAYER OR PRAYER HYMN 


1. A Time of Remembrance 


Worsuip SETTING: 


Use a picture of a “Head of Christ” 
one which portrays Jesus as a stro 
personality. The picture will be mo 
impressive if it is not too familiar to yo 
boys and girls. Possibilities are: 

“Head of Christ,” by Rembrandt. / 
8”x10” print is available at 35¢ fre 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fif 
Avenue at 82nd Street, New York ! 
Ney 

“Head of Christ,” by Jacques Harel 
Available from the Christian Educ 
tion Press, 1505 Race Street, Phil 
tee 2, Pa. 20”’x25”, $3.00; 8”x1l 

1.50. é. 

“Christ Our Leader,” by Minton. Ava 
able in Intermediate Teaching Pictu 
Sets, Methodist Publishing Houses 
The Graded Press, Nashville, Tenne 
see. 

“Head of Christ” (drawing), by Da iy. 
12”x15” print available at $3.00 fre 
David Ashley, Inc.; 174 Buena Vi: 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The “Head” you choose might also 
used on any other Sunday during the 
two months, whenever you would like 
use a picture as part of your worship sé¢ 
ting but do not have one that relates 
the specific theme of the service. Be su 
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w . group realizes that any picture of 
sus is only an artist’s creation, show- 
‘how he thought of Jesus. 


ie Service: 

n this first Sunday of Lent, help your 
ys and girls to think of Lent as a 
riod of remembrance. Do not expect 
at it will be as meaningful to them as 
adults, but it can have some signifi- 
nce for them. Although specific sugges- 
ms for Lenten worship are offered, it 
recognized that the emphasis and 
aching will vary greatly in different 
nominations. Therefore, as always, each 
srship leader will want to plan for his 
m group, supplementing and adapting 
2 suggestions given here to meet their 


Point up the fact that Christians re- 
amber Jesus in various special ways 
ring Lent, particularly during those 
ents which led to his death. In liturgi- 
| churches, for example, svecified 
ripture lessons are used each Sunday 
d personal devotional reading selec- 
ns are suggested. In other churches, it 
customary to observe Lent by prac- 
ing acts of self-denial, such as refrain- 
3 from engaging in any form of enter- 
nment or social events, or from eating 
ctain foods. If these acts are genuinely 
srificial, and their purpose is to make 
€ more aware of Jesus and his love 
us, they can be truly significant. Here 
an illustration you might use: 


An elderly woman living in an old 
ople’s home was bedridden. Although 
r diet was very limited, the doctor did 
ow her one piece of candy a day as 
ssert. A friend in the home brought 
> old lady her candy each day. But 
cause she belonged to a church which 
lieved in making special sacrifices dur- 
3 Lent, and because she took her 
ristian commitment seriously, the old 
ly deprived herself of that piece of 
ndy for nearly seven weeks. In her 
se, this act of self-denial was the most 
srificial act she could perform. 

it is important that boys and girls have 
me understanding of the various prac- 
es engaged in by their friends and 
juaintances during this season, even 
gugh they themselves may belong to a 
urch which gives little recognition to 
> Lenten period. 


LL TO WorsHiP: Psalm 50:23 

RIPTURE: = 

Read Luke 4:16-21. Indicate that here 
sus states the purpose for his life, and 
mind the boys and girls that they too 
ould be aware of people around them 
10m they may help. 


Or you might want to use some of the- 


ble verses recommended by liturgical 
urches for this first Sunday in Lent, 
plaining why these verses are used. 
lections listed in the Book of Common 
ayer which would have meaning for 
niors are: Psalms 50:14, 15, and 23; 
1-3 and 5c; 62:5, 6; and 69:30-34; or 
rt of Matthew 6:1-18. 

CTURE MEDITATION: 

Call attention to the picture you have 
osen for today. Point up those particu- 
> elements of the artist’s portrayal of 
sus which appeal to you and which you 
21 speak to juniors. Perhaps you will 
int to give your boys and girls an 
portunity to express their feelings 
out the picture. 

Usic: Use one or more of the hymns 
listed as possible theme hymns for this 
series of services. 
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why JUDSON V.C.S. ? 


Each year at this season we remind you that this is planning 


time for Vacation Church School. 


We point out the current 


theme and then recommend the use of Judson V.C.S. Materials. 
But why Judson V.C.S.2 What makes Judson V.C.S. Materials 
so vital? Why are they recommended with such urgency? What 
lies within their attractive covers, their work sheets, workbooks, 


packets and other V.C.S. aids? 


It is not only the dedication of 
those who created them, and con- 
tinue to examine and re-examine 
them it is the PLAN—the 
teaching technique—for imparting 
the joyous news of the Gospel to 
children at every age, according 
to their needs. It is based on the 
“cone of experience. This is a 
graphic way of saying something 
we all know very well, but some- 
times forget — that people learn 
best by experience. Yes, this is 
the real secret of the success of 
Judson V.C.S. materials — their 
learn-by-doing methods. 


At the right, is a triangle which 
points out clearly why all Judson 
lessons are planned to give the 
child significant opportunities for 
experiencing the deep Christian 
truths that can shape his life; op- 
portunities for becoming involved 
in understandable situations that 
help him to "know" what the Bible 
verses really mean to him, at his 
age level. Every lesson and activ- 
ity is shaped to this dynamic plan. 


The Cone of Experience 


1. We retain only 10% of what we Hear 
50% of what we See 
3. And we retain 90% of what we Experience 


2. But we retain 


NURSERY: THE 3's AT YACATION CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


Teacher's Text, 4080300" ---- oo ae cc aceas 75¢ 
Storybook Packet, 40S0301..............-.. 30¢ 
KINDERGARTEN: OUR FRIENDLY CHURCH 
Teacher's slext, 4080314: Forse. eee 75¢ 
Pupil's Work Sheets, 40S0315............... 25¢ 


PRIMARY: THIS IS OUR CHURCH 
Teacher's text -40S0806. - _ see se ene ana 75¢ 


Pupil's Work Sheets, 40S0309............... 25¢ 
JUNIOR: WE NEED CHURCHES 

Jeacher’s Text 4080306... 225-7. seapda neko 75¢ 
Pupil’s Work Sheets, 40S0307.............-. 25¢ 


JUNIOR HIGH: THE STORY OF THE 
CHURCH 

Teacher's Text, 40S0312..............-.-.-- 75¢ 
Pupil's Workbook, 40S0313.............--- 30¢ 


EXAMINATION KIT. Write for this Kit of 
V.C.S. Materials; includes valuable PLAN- 
NING BOOK. showing the scope of the work. 
See how JUDSON TEXTS meet all requirements. 
An exceptional $5.26 value, only $3.75. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


Available at your local bookstore or 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


RELIGIOUS LIVING 
WITH NURSERY 


CHILDREN 
In Church and Home 


Phoebe M. Anderson 


How to understand nursery 
children, plan for them in the 
program of the church, and help 
them grow toward Christian 
maturity. $2.50 


SUMMER WITH 
NURSERY CHILDREN 


Florence Schulz 


packed with 

help for the 

year-round 
program. 


Si ae This guide 
S24 gg, © for parents 
(apse & , and leaders 
WURDEN —* of three-year- 

i CHILES. olds reads 

rape 4,4 like a good 

on : story and is 


ACTIVITIES IN 
CHILD EDUCATION 


Elizabeth Miller Lobingier 


Helps the teacher—and pupil— 
to be at home in the use of 
many creative activities. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 


CREATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


Rebecca Rice 


An outstanding guide on what 
to do and how to do it. Com- 
plete directions and many illus- 
trations. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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2. Jesus Chose Friends to 
Help Him 


WorsuHip SETTING: 

The calling of the disciples has been a 
subject of interest to many artists. There 
are a number of fine pictures from which 
you might choose, such as: 

“Christ and the Fishermen,” by Zimmer- 
man. Small print available at 50c from 
the New York Graphic Society, 95 East 
Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 

“Come, Follow Me,” by Collins. This is 
in the Intermediate Teaching Picture 
set referred to last Sunday. 

“The Calling of the Apostles Peter and 
Andrew,” by Duccio. 1744x1614” print 
available from the New York Graphic 
Society at $10.00; 8’x10” print from the 
National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, D.C., or the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, at 50c. 

“The Call of the Disciples,” by Elsie Anna 
Wood. 12”x18” print available at 35c 
from denominational publishing houses. 


Zimmerman’s “Christ and the Fisher- 
men” is perhaps the most appropriate of 
these, because it expresses so well Jesus’ 
understanding of how Zebedee may have 
felt about his sons leaving him to follow 
the Master. You may want to use more 
than one picture in this service. 

Catt To WorsuiP: First stanza of “Jesus 
calls us o’er the tumult,” and the fol- 
lowing stanza, not always included in 
hymnals: 

“As of old, St. Andrew heard it 

By the Galilean lake, 
Turned from home and toil and kindred, 
Leaving all for His dear sake.” 
Cecil F. Alexander 

Other suggestions are: “Far away in old 
Judea” and “The simple fishermen 
cast nets into the sea,” both of which 
are found in The Whole World Singing’. 


ScRIPTURE: 

Use one or more of the gospel accounts 
of the calling of the disciples, such as: . 

The calling of the twelve—Mark 3:13-19 

The calling of the fishermen—Mark 
1:16-20; Luke 5:1-11 

The calling of Matthew—Matthew 9:9; 
Luke 5:27-32 (Phillips’ translation) 

The calling of Philip and Nathanael— 
John 1:43-50 (especially Goodspeed) 

Women helpers, too—Luke 8:3 and 
Mark 15:40, 41. 

You might assign these selections to 
individual juniors who read well, so that 


*Friendship Press; paper $1.95, cloth $2.95. 


IMAGINATIVE — 


VERSATILE 


A child’s world comes alive with Community Playthings. 
Classroom and play equipment for nursery and primary. 


they can prepare to read them at th 
service. It is suggested that the last se 
tion, on women helpers, be told in 
speaker’s own words, rather than read 

Another way to use these Bible st 
to enrich the service is through sim 
dramatization. Assign a specific disciz 
to a group of juniors and let them stud 
the Bible passages about him, in order 
be able to present the story in their oy 
words, using the first person as if 
were that disciple. If wearing simple cos 
tumes to suggest the way the disciple’ 
dressed could be done without detraei 
ing from the attitude of worship or caus 
ing the children to feel self-consciow 
this would add reality to the presentg 
tion. 

If you prefer to use one longer stor 
today, you might tell one of the follo 
from Jesus and His Friends: 


“Some Friends Who Had a Boat” 
“A Man the Others Did Not Like” 
“Going about Doing Good” 


Keep in mind that the purpose of | 
worship service is not to impart info: 
tion, except as it is needed to make 
message clear. The goal for today is th: 
junior boys and girls be helped to re 
that they, too, are called to follow Jes 
way of life and to help carry on his worl 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 


ZEBEDEE SPEAKS* 


“TI had never minded being old. I ha 
a good business, and I had two stron 
young sons who worked with me. Ther 
is a joy in working together, in feelin 
the weight of the fish in the net as yo 
pull together to lift your catch over tk 
side of the boat. : 

“My boys were good boys. They wer 
good to me, and thoughtful too. 

“No, I had never minded being old unt 
the day the young man from Nazaret 
came and talked with my two boys an 
me as we were in our boat mending 
nets. I had heard my sons talking abot 
this man called Jesus. They could ne 
say enough in his praise. I only ha 
listened, thinking it was youthful enthu 
siasm. 

“But when I met him, I too felt h 
power. He talked with us but a few me 
ments there in the afternoon sun. The 


’By Mary Alice Jones, Rand McNally. Th 
may be out of print, but it should be avai 
able in your church or council of churche 
library. 

‘By Gladys Jackson. From “Junior Hig 
Worship Resources,” in the January 195 
International Journal. 
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1 
d to my sons, ‘Follow me.’ And 
mmediately made ready to leave 
at. Before they left, the young man 
ned and looked into my eyes, a look 
of tenderness, understanding and 


Then it was that I wished I were not 
so I could have followed him too. He 
-a dream, that Jesus of Nazareth. And 
slieve his dream can change the world. 
d my sons, my James and John, can 
p him make his dream come true.” 


‘or the closing prayer, use the stanza 
m “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
inning, “In simple trust like theirs 
o heard.” 


Jesus, Friend of Children 


RSHIP SETTING: 

t is not surprising that the theme 
sus and the Children” has appealed 
many artists. Some pictures of this 
nt are weak and confusing, but there 
a number which could be used very 
pfully with junior-age children. Some 
these are: 


wist with Children” (Cizek School), 
y Bella Vichon. 14144x22” print avail- 
ble at $2.00 from Artext Prints, Inc., 
Vestport, Conn. “Jesus and the Chil- 
ren” and “Of Such Is the Kingdom 
f Heaven,’ by Elsie Anna Wood. 
2”x18” prints available at 35c each 
-om denominational publishing houses. 


irist among the Children,” Emil Nolde. 
. small copy of this appears in the 
ebruary 1959 International Journal. 
| might be mounted for use with a 
mall group. 

lsie Anna Wood’s “Jesus and the 
ldren” is of particular interest, since 
1e of the children portrayed are of 
ior age. Note especially the expres- 
is of these children as they look at 
us. The simplicity of the Bella Vichon 
ure conveys its message effectively. 


e Service: ’ 


he story of Jesus and the children 
me which your juniors have no doubt 
rd over and over again, ever since 
y were very young. However, it is 
they do not grow tired of, provided 
S presented in such a way that they 
made to feel that Jesus is interested 
them, too. 

lelp the group to realize that children 
°e important to Jesus. The basic Scrip- 
= is Mark 10:13-16. However, there 
a number of other references to chil- 
n in the gospels. Your worship com- 
tee might enjoy searching for them. 
us was concerned that stumbling 
eks not be placed in the way of chil- 
n. He sometimes referred to children’s 
aes, perhaps recalling his own child- 


. worshipful discussion, in which the 
and girls think together about 

at it means that Jesus is the friend of 
ldren, might be very effective. A few 
mbers of the group could tell how 
j think they would have felt if they 
had the experience of the boys and 
S in the story. Another impressive 
y to make this incident come alive 
uld be through informal dramatization. 
fou might plan a picture meditation, 
aps using more than one of the fine 
es of Jesus and the children for 
dy and discussion. If this plan is car- 
i out, the Nolde picture might be 
unted and passed around for all to 
ts bright colors seem to radiate the 
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happiness felt by Jesus and the children. 

Appropriate hymns for use today are 
“Far away in old Judea” and “O Son of 
man, our Hero strong and tender.” If 
yours is a group of younger juniors, they 
might like to sing the first two stanzas 
of “Tell me the stories of Jesus.” 


4. Jesus Served His Friends 


WorsHire SETTING: 


Appropriate pictures to display are: 

“The Feet-washing,” by Elsie Anna 
Wood. Available at 35e from denomina- 
tional publishing houses. 

“Jesus Washes the Disciples’ Feet,” by 
Ford Madox Brown. You may be able 
to borrow a large print from a public 
lending library or art museum. Small 
black-and-white prints, 6”’x8”, are 
available at 3c each from W. A. Wilde 
Company, 10 Huron Drive, Natick, 
Mass. Orders for this picture, No. 133, 
must be accompanied by payment and 
must be for at least ten copies. You 
might get a copy for each member of 
your group. 


The Service 


An incident at the Last Supper which 
can be made very significant for junior 
boys and girls is the story of Jesus wash- 
ing the feet of his disciples, with its les- 
son about service. 

Some background information about 
customs in Jesus’ time should be given. 
The group should understand that people 
in those days wore open sandals and that 
the common mode of transportation along 
the dusty dirt roads was walking. It was 


accepted practice that, when a guest ar- 
rived at a home, a servant immediately 
brought water to wash his feet. However, 
this Passover supper was eaten under 
unusual circumstances. The disciples 
were not guests in Jesus’ home, and 
there were no servants present. 

You may want to use the following 
story: 


THE SERVANT’s PART? 


Jesus and his disciples had come to- 
gether in an upper room to eat the Pass- 
over supper together. There was no 
servant to wash their feet. So they just 
did without having them washed. Not 
a one of them thought to say, “I’ll get 
some water and wash your feet for you.” 
Certainly not! That was a servant’s job. 

They sat down to the meal and began 
to eat. Perhaps Jesus had been waiting 
for a good chance to tell them, in a 
way that they would never forget, one 
thing that he wanted them to remember. 
He got up from the table. Everyone won- 
dered what he was going to do. He took 
his outer robe and laid it to one side. 
Everyone was watching him now. Not 
a word was being spoken. Jesus tied a 
towel around him. Then he took a basin 
and filled it with water. He came to 
where the disciples were sitting and 
knelt down and began to wash their feet! 
When he came to Peter, Peter couldn’t 
quite stand it. “Lord,” he said, “are you 
going to wash my feet? I just can’t let 
you do that!” 

But Jesus smiled. “You don’t quite 


*By Grace W. McGavran. From “Junior 
Worship Resources,” in the February 1950 
Internationnal Journal. 
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Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the young in 
heart. A gym, hall or any other smooth surface 
makes a fine skating area, and there is no damage 
to the floor if proper skates are used. Little equip- 
ment is needed . . . little supervision is required. 
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understand, Peter. I’m doing something 
more than just washing your feet. You 
must let me do it.” 

So Peter and the rest sat there, in 
uneasy silence, while Jesus washed those 
dusty feet of theirs and dried them with 
the towel. 

Then he set aside the basin and the 
towel, put on his outer garment, and 
came and sat down in his place at the 
table. 

“I wanted to show you,” he said very 
quietly, “that if I, whom you call Master, 
can do such a lowly task for you, you 
can surely do as much for each other.” 

Peter and John and the others never 
forgot that lesson. They had learned that 
the one who holds the highest position 
must be ready to do the most lowly task 
if it is for the good of others. How many, 
many times they must have remembered 
afterward how it felt to have Jesus 
kneeling before each of them, carefully 
washing and drying their feet. It was a 
shining example of loving service. 


Point up this lesson that Jesus taught 
—namely, that even though a task seems 
lowly, if it needs to be done we should 
not hesitate to do it. Boys and girls often 
have the opportunity to do things for 
other people, and they should recognize 
that they can be true followers of Jesus 
by serving others willingly. 

In commemorating the Last Supper, 
most church bodies do not re-enact the 


Junior 


THEME FOR Marcu: 
A Meaningful Lent 


For the Leader 


If worship is to be an experience and 
not just a program, worshipers must be 
actively involved in it. Studying about 
worship is not the same as experiencing 
it, although factual information can some- 
times prepare us for the worship ex- 
perience. Thus Lent may be made mean- 
ingful to boys and girls as they become 
aware of its purpose and are themselves 
involved in self-examination, _ self- 
discipline, repentance, and renewal. 

Before a person can hope to improve 
himself, he must be aware of his needs. 
Junior highs have needs that must be 
ministered to if they are to attain stature 
as persons related to God. The following 
services suggest ways of helping them 
formulate their needs and meet them in 
a Christian fashion. It is hoped that you 
as their leader, together with your wor- 
ship planning committee, may use these 
suggestions as a springboard for develop- 
ing meaningful Lenten worship experi- 
ences for your group. 


*Teacher of youth in the Wilmette Con- 
gregational Church, Wilmette, Illinois. Edu- 
cational Therapist, National College of Ed- 
ucation, Evanston, Illinois. 
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foot-washing episode. An exception is 
the Church of the Brethren, which in- 
cludes a “Service of Feet-washing” as 
part of its “Love Feast,” a communion 
ritual celebrated twice a year. Brethren 
feel that this symbol of servanthood 
dramatizes the deeply religious signifi- 
cance of service to others; for them it is 
an opportunity to express in a concrete 
way their feeling of brotherhood. Kermit 
Eby, in The God in You,’ tells how this 
foot-washing ceremony affected him as 
a boy in his early teens. 

Recently Pope John has revived the 
custom, in keeping with the example of 
Jesus, of washing the feet of thirteen 
priests each Maundy Thursday. A group 
of young Christians decided that a mean- 
ingful modern parallel would be to shine 
each other’s shoes. Perhaps your juniors 
can think of tasks they might perform 
to express their love for God by serving 
others. 

Hymns which might be used today are: 
“OQ Son of man, our Hero strong and 

tender” 

“By roads that wound uphill and down” 
“T would be true, for there are those who 
trust me” 

A suitable 
which to close the service is Matthew 
20: 25-28. 


°The University of Chicago Press, 1954. 


High Department 


by Olive L. JOHNSON‘ 


Services 2, 3, and 4 center around three 
possible needs of junior high young 
people: the need to know whether there 
is a God, the need to be free to make 
your own decisions, and the need for 
forgiveness. If your group has other 
needs, use them instead. 


1. Getting Ready for Lent 


Have paper and pencil ready for each 
pupil, to be distributed as the boys and 
girls enter. 


Openinc Music: Establish an atmosphere 
of serious thought by playing some 
well-chosen music for ten minutes be- 
fore the service opens. An appropriate 
long-playing record might be used for 
this musical introduction. 


S1LENcE: When the music stops, begin the 
service by observing a few minutes of 
silence, asking the children to think 
their best thoughts during that time. 


Group WRITING: 

Ask that each person write down the 
highest thought that came to him during 
the preceding few minutes of silence, to- 
gether with a suggestion for improving 
his life. Explain that the purpose of this 
assignment is to get ideas which will 
help in planning the junior high depart- 
ment worship services for the rest of the 


Scripture passage with 


month, and that pupils need not 

their names to the papers. Junior h 

need to be reassured that they will 

be exposed to ridicule. At this age, | 
and girls find it difficult to form 
their thoughts and often cover up |} 
needs by being flippant. An underst: 
ing and sympathetic attitude on the 
of adult leaders can help junior } 

overcome their self-consciousness. V 

everyone has finished writing, collec! 

papers and put them aside for fu 
planning. 

Leaver: “This is Lent.” (Explait 
the children what Lent is and how 
statements will help you and the ° 
ship committee develop Lenten ser’ 
that will be meaningful to them.) 


Lent is the season in which we pre 
for Easter. It coincides with the co. 
of spring, which is the occasion for 
cial observances by all cultures. The 1 
“Lent” comes from the Anglo-S 
lengten or lencten, meaning “spr 
Our Christian observance begins on 
Wednesday and includes the forty 
before Easter, not counting Sunday 

Lent is intended to be a time of loc 
inward and of seeing how we can 
more as Jesus taught—of finding b 
ways of doing things; of discovering 
we can be forgiven for our mistak 
we are truly sorry for them; of un 
standing that, with God’s help, we 
live worth-while lives. Instead of m« 
giving up candy or the movies, or : 
other superficial “pleasure,” it woul 
better if we did something that incre 
our understanding of what it means + 
a responsible Christian. 

Lent ends with Easter—a time of jo 
recognition that, because of Jesus, 
showed us God, we too can triu 
over trouble and discouragement, 
experience the joy of being Christiar 
Hymw: “Worship the Lord in the be 

of holiness,” “When morning gilds 

sky,” or “Still, still with thee’ 
SILENT Prayer (concluded by the lea 
OFFERING 
Hymn: “Now in the days of youth 

“Our God, our help in ages past’ 
BENEDICTION 


2. Is there a God? 


CatL To WorsHip (written by ji 
highs) : 

Come, O God, into our lives. 
Forgive our mistakes. 

Help us to see, 

Help us to hear, 

Help us to live for you. 

Hymn (introduced by a junior hi 
“Come, thou almighty king,” “O- 
ship the king, all glorious above. 
“Lord of all being, throned afar” 


Prayer: To be written by the junior 
worship committee, or by a sp 
committee, using the highest thot 
expressed by the group on the pre’ 
Sunday. The prayer might ex; 
thanks for beautiful things, for 
for happy homes, and for freedo: 
worship. The leader may help witl 
wording of the prayer, but he mu: 
sure that it expresses the junior h 
ideas. 


‘Hymns used in these services ma 
found in New Hymnal for American Y 
published by Fleming H. Revell. an 
other hymnals. 
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i 
in: “God of the earth, the sky, the 


_?? 


a 
ITATION (by the leader): 
THE STILL, SMALL VOICE 


ople have always wanted to be sure 
ie reality of God. Our whole Bible is 
sord of people trying to discover God. 
; good that you, too, are thinking 
yusly about God. 
ace an old man was climbing a moun- 
His name was Elijah, and he was a 
‘ wise old man. But today he had a 
lem for which even he, with all his 
liom, could not seem to find an answer. 
1 many years Elijah had been a sort 
ader of his people. They called him a 
het, and a “man of God,” as if God 
he were special friends. For years 
people had looked to him to teach 
14, and show them what to do, and 
» them out of trouble. 
it Elijah was discouraged. The people 
ied to be growing away from him, 
caring about his teachings any more. 
7 were quarreling and taking sides 
ast one another. Many were listening 
wicked queen who had come from a 
where people had careless habits 
were untruthful and unfair. 
id Elijah was getting old. Before he 
he must find another wise leader 
ach and guide the people. But where 
Id he find him? He was very 
bled. 
ww when Elijah was troubled, he 
d that it helped him to go off by 
elf to think things over. So now he 
climbing up a high mountain to a 
he knew, to think about his people. 
could he help them? How could he 
a new leader for them? 
last he reached the top. He sat down 
ie mouth of the cave, overlooking a 
valley, and he thought, “Perhaps 
will give me some kind of a sign 
ow me what to do.” And as he stayed 
he mountain top, in the shadow of 
save, he saw a terrible wind sweep 
1 the valley, and he thought, “This 
be a sign from God, teaching me 
; to do.” 


he watched, the wind’ roared 
ugh the valley. Tall trees were pulled 
y their roots and whirled down the 
de. Huge boulders of rock were 
loose and went rolling down, crash- 
nto a thousand pieces. Clouds of dust 
_the air, and he could hear nothing 
the sound of the rushing wind. But 
errible wind did not teach him how 
slp his people. 

Elijah stayed on the mountain top, 
hing and waiting. By and by the 
1 began to tremble, and he realized 
was the beginning of an earthquake. 
hought, “Perhaps now God will give 


1 sign.” The earth rose and fell; it- 


sed wide open with a deafening noise, 
whole rocks were swallowed up. 
e€ was a sound of rumbling and 
ling in the valley. But the earth- 
e did not teach him how to help 
eople. 


jah stayed longer on the mountain 
watching and waiting. By and by 
.w a fire sweep down the valley, and 
hought, “Surely now God is going 
ve me a sign.” He watched the crack- 
flames as they scorched the grass 
ackness, and then went roaring and 
ng higher and higher, burning to 
; the trees still standing after the 
-and the earthquake had passed. 
<e and flames filled the valley, and 
1 they were gone there was left a 
red and blackened hillside. But the 
aa not teach him how to help his 
e. 
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Then there was a great silence. Elijah 
came out and stood in front of the cave. 
He forgot to look for a sign, and he be- 
gan to think and wonder about his people. 
He thought for a long, long time. He was 
very quiet as he thought. By and by he 
seemed to hear a still, small voice say- 
ing, “A few of the people are learning 
good ways, and they can teach the others. 
There are two good men, Hazael and Jehu, 
who are strong enough and brave enough 
to be rulers. And there is that young 
man, Elisha, who thinks a great deal 
about the good of the people. He is un- 
selfish eough to want to help them even 
now, whenever he can. Elisha also seems 
a friend of God. He is becoming wiser all 
the time. Choose Elisha as the people’s 
prophet.” 

Then Elijah knew he had found an 
answer to his problem. God had given 
him a sign. It was not in the rush of the 
wind, nor in the crash of the earthquake, 
nor in the roar of the fire. Wisdom had 
come to him when he was very quiet, as 
he thought and wondered and listened 
to the still, small voice. 

SHeLtpa R. M. Taytor’ 


Litany or THANKS (written by a junior 
high worship committee) 

Leader: For understanding and loving 
us even when we make mistakes, 

Group: We thank you, God. 

Leader: For creating a universe we can 
depend on, 

Group: We thank you, God. 

Leader: For opportunities to learn the 
laws that govern the world, 

Group: We thank you, God. 

Leader: For patience to try to know 
your will, 

Group: We pray, O God. 

Leader: For the ability to recognize 
your way, 

Group: We seek, O God. 

All: Humbly we pray that “the words 
of our mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord” 
(Psalm 19:14). 


Hymn: “The Lord is my shepherd” 
BENEDICTION 


3. We Would Be Free 


Catt To WorsHip: The first four verses 
of the Psalm 40, using the future tense 
instead of the past: 

I will wait patiently for the Lord. 

He will incline unto me and hear my cry. 

He will put a new song in my mouth, 

Even praise unto our God. 

Hymn: “The gray hills taught me pa- 
tience,” “We bear the strain of earthly 


“The Still, Small Voice,” a story by 
Shelda R. M. Taylor, in The Storyteller in 
Religious Education. Jeanette Perkins 
Brown. Pilgrim Press, 1951. 


time-saving business 


Put modern, 


ROSSIN visible systems for 


efficiency 


Christian Education; 


care,” “Take my life and let it be,” or 
“O Master, let me walk with thee” 


DraMatTIzATION: Based on “The Falcon 
and I,” by Jean George.’ The characters 
are a thirteen-year-old girl and an un- 
seen voice, which may be that of the 
adult woman leader: 


Girl: I never have any fun. Everyone 
else can date, everyone else can wear 
lipstick. All the other girls can wear 
whatever they want to. Why can’t I? 
Why is someone always telling me what 
to do? 

Unseen Voice: Did you say “every- 
one”? Are you the only one who has to 
follow rules? 

Girl (a little hesitantly): Well, almost 
the only one. It’s do this, don’t do that, 
act like a lady, and on and on. 

Unseen Voice: What is freedom any- 
way? Does freedom mean doing any- 
thing you want to do? 

Girl: Well—I—I— 

Unseen Voice: Listen to these words 
from my diary. I was just thirteen when 
I wrote them: “I spoke to my beloved 
falcon tonight, and I said to him, ‘If there 
is a way to balance our wings in the sky, 
we shall go that way together.’ ” 

At thirteen I had no other thought than 
that I adored the bird my twin brothers 
had given me. But later I realized that 
we, the bird and I, had balanced our 
wings together; for I had turned the wild, 
noble bird into a disciplined hunter pre- 
cisely during the period when I myself 
was being groomed for womanhood. It 
was later that I began to understand the 
ways the falcon and I grew up together, 
learning through passionate rebellion and 
quiet acceptance that freedom begins 
when necessary restrictions are buried in 
habit. 

Immediately I began to train my falcon. 
“Feed him nothing—and I mean nothing,” 
said my brother, “unless he takes it from 
your hand. Use this whistle,’ he gave 
three notes, “then let him eat.” 

All afternoon I tried to win my falcon 
with succulent grasshoppers. He looked 
at them and screamed in hunger, but 
would not take them from my hand. I 
cried. Then came fear: my little falcon 
would die of starvation. In desperation I 
threw him a grasshopper. The falcon 
reached out his foot, snatched the morsel, 
and wolfed it. 

Certain that he would be won by my 
generosity, I reached out to take him; but 
he snapped at me and ran under the 
radiator. When my brothers found me 
there crying, I confessed what I had done. 
“Now you mustn’t feed him anything 
until tomorrow,” they told me. “When 
he is hungry enough he will eat from 
your hand.” That night I resolved to “do 
it right”; it would be less heartbreaking 
in the long run. 

Finally the falcon did eat from my 


2In the September 1959 Reader’s Digest. 
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hand; he did perch on my finger. Quickly 
I apologized to the bird for the training. 
I remember explaining to him that it 
would be worse before it got better: “I 
am doing this so that when you fly free 
you will know what you are doing.” 

The days passed. My falcon was fitted 
with necessary leg straps. For fifteen 
minutes he screamed and fussed, but in 
the end he accepted the strange new 
rules. He was fitted with a hood; this 
was to keep him quiet when I was too 
busy to train him. This too he accepted. 
But I couldn’t bear to have my sky-loving 
bird sitting in darkness, so I made a pet 
of him. He sat on the back of my chair 
while I studied; and when there was com- 
pany, he always caused such a sensation 
flying around the house that I forgot my 
own awkwardness and embarrassment in 
the midst of adults. 

The days began to be very busy for me: 
baseball games, picnics, canoe races on 
the creek, studies. My falcon winged his 
way farther and farther, and one night I 
knew he would not come back. I dropped 
my head and waited for tears. They did 
not come. In my diary I wrote: “Goodby, 
my pretty friend. Now you belong to the 
sky. How different will be the winds that 
earry us!” The falcon and I were free. 

Girl: “The falcon and [ were free.” 
They were free because they had learned 
that freedom begins when necessary 
restrictions become habit; and that to do 
right, to follow the rules, will be less 
heartbreaking in the long run. 


Hymn: “I thank thee, Lord, for life” or 
“God who touchest earth with beauty” 


PRAYER BENEDICTION: 

For the voice within which bids us do 
right and yet leaves us free to choose, we 
are thankful. 

For wisdom and courage to use freedom 
in such a way that we will try to live the 
kind of life which Jesus taught was good, 
we pray. Amen. 


4. Forgive Us Our Debts 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
And all that is within me, bless his holy 
name. 


Hymn: “There’s a wideness in God’s 
mercy” or “The Lord is my shepherd.” 


LEADER: 

This is the fourth Sunday of Lent. The 
first three Sundays are usually considered 
to be a time of penitence for our short- 
comings—a time of looking at our own 
lives and seeing the many times we do 
things we know are not right, or kind, or 
thoughtful. Sometimes we feel pretty 
sad and discouraged at the number of 
times we’ve failed. But one of the most 
wonderful messages of our Christian faith 
is that he who is sincerely sorry for his 
mistakes may be forgiven and have an- 
other chance. 

Over and over, Jesus assures us that 
God forgives far beyond what we deserve. 
That is what we mean by “God’s grace.” 
However, if we listen to Jesus’ words, we 
will not only rejoice in the knowledge of 
God’s forgiveness but we too will learn to 
forgive, and so become more as God 
would have us be. 


ScrirturE: “Jesus’ Teachings” 
(Junior highs speak from their places 
in the group) 


Ist junior high: When Jesus taught 
men to pray, he said, “And forgive us 
our debts as we also have forgiven our 
debtors” (Matthew 6:12). 
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2nd junior high: When Jesus healed 
the paralytic, he said to him, “Take heart, 
my son; your sins are forgiven” (Matthew 
9:2): 

3rd junior high: When Peter asked 
Jesus how many times he must forgive 
someone who sinned against him, Jesus 
said, “Seventy times seven times,”’ mean- 
ing “again and again” (Matthew 18:21). 
He says the same thing in Luke 17:3 and 
4. 


Leader: That sounds simple, but is it? 
If someone hurt you, could you forgive 
him again and again? Yet Jesus says it’s 
necessary, because that is God’s way. 


4th junior high: When Jesus was cruci- 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


by Anna Mary GABLE* 


THEME FOR Marcu: 
inBent:;. 


In Lent we seek to give greater depth 
to our lives, not so much by giving up 
certain bad habits for a period of seven 
weeks—only to pick them up again right 
after Easter—as by emphasizing those 
aspects of Christian living which give 
meaning to life. This is the purpose of the 
following worship suggestions. 


I. The Meaning of Lent 


Lent is a time of preparation for the 
celebration of Easter. “Need for prepa- 
ration for every religious event was sec- 
ond nature to the (early) Christians, 
having been inherited along with the 
Jewish traditions. The Jews observed a 
day of preparatory service before’ every 
holy day, and a special preparatory serv- 
ice preceded each Sabbath worship. 
Every coming religious event had its 
proper means of making ready. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find that the 
great seasons of preparation appeared in 
the Christian calendar shortly after the 
appearance of the main ceremonials. .. . 
From Ash Wednesday to Easter Eve is the 
Quadragesima season (referring to the 
forty days’ length of the season), or Eng- 
lish Lent (from the Anglo-Saxon lengten 
or lencten, meaning ‘spring’), as observed 
today as the preparation of the faithful 
for the proper celebration of Easter. The 
forty days are symbolic of the time spent 
by Moses on Mount Sinai, the forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness, the forty 
days’ temptation of our Lord, or his forty 
hours in the tomb. Since Sunday is al- 
ways a feast day, only week days are 
counted. The designation ‘Sundays in 
Lent’ indicates that the Sundays are not 
properly part of the Lenten fast.” 

GerorcE M. Grsson* 


*Worker with young people; wife of pro- 
fessor Lee J. Gable of the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


fied, he didn’t say, “Punish these pec 
God, for what they are doing.” st 
he said, “Father, forgive them” 
23:34). 

Leader: Jesus teaches us that we 
not be proud and feel we are always rig 
he says the humble person who is sq 
for his sins will always be helped by G 
He told a story to help people underst: 
this idea. Listen to it (read Luke 18: 9-7 
SILENT PRAYER i 
Lorp’s Prayer, led by adult leader 


OFFERING 


Hymn: 
heart” 


“Spirit of God, descend apne 


* * & 


Let Me Keep Lent” 
Let me keep Lent— 
Let me not kneel and pray, 
Forego some trifle every day, 
Fast, take sacrament, 
And then 
Lend tongue to slander, hold ancie 
grudge, deny 
The very law which I would glorify. 
Let me keep Lent— 
Let my heart grow in grace; 
Let God’s light shine till my illumin 
face 
Will be a testament 
Read by all men 
That hate is buried, self crucified, 
New born 
The Spirit that shall rise on Easter mot 


II. The Nature of Worship 


(continued from the February resource 


“The third characteristic of worship 
that the response is accompanied | 
praise of God. The very act of acknow 
edging God as creator and ruler is its 
an act of adoration. When we worsh 
we affirm the reality of God in the m« 
effective way in which it can be affirms 
which is by yielding to Him as God. \ 
see God as a different order of bei 
from ourselves—as the transcendent O}1 
who is above all and beyond all, t 
source of all that is. Thus worship esta 
lishes in our minds as the primary fact 
the universe, that which is in reality t 
primary fact—that God is, and that ever 
thing that exists gets its life and cha 
acter from Him. In worshiping we ta 
our eyes from ourselves and turn the 
toward God.’” 

RacHEL HENDERLI 


1From The Story of the Christian Y« 
(pp. 91-92), by George M. Gibson, Abir 
don- Cokesbury Press. Used by permissis 

"In Sing to the Lord (p. 264), hymn 
Christian Education Press. Used by perm 
sion. Original source not given. 

*From A Call to Faith (p. 166), by Rael 
Henderlite, John Knox Press. Used 
permission. 
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eparation of the 
~ Worshiper 


following suggestions are intended 
prepare the worshiper for the whole 
tod of Lent. The intent is to em- 
isize that Lent is a time for contempla- 
and prayer, when “we take our eyes 
m ourselves and turn them toward 
” 
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1 


“he first suggestion requires little 
\paration or planning. Its effectiveness 
I depend on the sincerity of the young 
yple themselves. The second suggestion 
i best be carried out by a community 
ith council, a UCYM organization, or 
listrict youth group. Since this sug- 
ition involves long-term planning and 
jespread cooperation, you may prefer 
save it for next year, in order to begin 
»paration in the fall. 


|. Each morning, on the way to school, 
ter your church sanctuary for a short 
tiod of quiet prayer and meditation. 
is idea is not new; a great many youth 
pups have been doing it.‘ Its purpose is 
‘make you realize the importance of 
ting time each day to center your 
pughts on God and his son, Jesus. The 
nten season is long enough so that 
ese daily periods of prayer and medita- 
n will come to have meaning for you. 
Ss you pray, think first of God, his 
eatness and goodness; then of Jesus, for 
10m this period of his life was at once 
2 most solemn and the most wonderful; 
=n of our world, near and far; then of 
ople, friend and foe; and finally of 
urselves. 
[ff you have been following the worship 
gsestions for the past two months, you 
ould not need further guidance for this 
ayer period. Consult with the pastor 
d custodian of your church to make 
re the doors of the sanctuary are open 
ily at the time you plan to use it. 
ff your own church is too far away for 
ily use, plan to visit a church nearer 
you.’ Most churches are happy to have 
wshipers from other churches use their 
ictuaries for prayer. If there is any 
estion as to the availability of a/church 
weekdays, consult the pastor. For 
ung people who use school buses, the 
2ond suggestion may be more practical. 


2. In communities in states where the 
NWS permit, the school authorities co- 
erate with youth groups in setting aside 
‘oom in the school building during Lent 
> prayer and meditation. Class groups 
serve a “moment of prayer” at school. 
-a given signal everyone is invited to 
w his head and pray silently, until an- 
ter signal announces that the prayer 
riod is at an end. 

To carry out this suggestion effectively 


quires a great deal of cooperation on the © 


rt of the young people and the school 
thorities, as well as careful planning 
d preparation. If your group is inter- 
ted in having a prayer period in school, 
ve them meet in church ahead of time 
discuss the possibilities and problems 
at might arise. Do not even consider 
ch a service, however, unless the young 
ople themselves feel that such an ex- 
rience is worth while and unless they 
e prepared to make adequate provision 
r it well in advance of the Lenten sea- 
n. The chances are that if they decide 
go ahead with it, they may find the 
perience to be one of the high points 
their school: days. 


See page 24 of the January 1958 issue of 
> International Journal. 


ebruary 1960 


IV. Preparation for the 
Service 


In the following services there has been 
planned a definite use of silence as a part 
of worship. By increasing the amount of 
silence in worship in successive services, 
you will reach a point where you are no 
longer afraid of silence but will welcome 
it as a time for thinking your own 
thoughts and listening for God to speak 
to you. 


1. In Lent We Would 
See Jesus 


To THE LEADER: 

If your church library has slides on the 
life of Jesus, select several that relate to 
various parts of the suggested readings 
from “Gentlemen—the King!” Choose 
one as your focus of attention, and project 
it on the screen as the group enters. Just 
before each section of the reading, project 
the slide you wish to use. Be sure every- 
thing is in readiness and in good working 
order, and that the operator understands 
about the timing. If by some chance the 
wrong slide is projected, leave it. Only 
you and the operator will know that a 
mistake has been made, whereas every- 
one will know if you stop to change the 
slide. 

Solo. If you have no one available to 
sing the solo, “When the golden evening 
gathered,” use a tape recording of the 
hymn. Another hymn on the life of 
Christ may be substituted if necessary. 


PRELUDE 


Catt To Worsuip: In Lent we would see 
Jesus, how he lived, how he died, how 
he lives again. 

Jesus, stand among us 

In Thy risen power; 

Let this time of worship 

Be a hallowed hour. 
WILLIAM PENNEFATHER 


Hymn: “We would see Jesus” (stanzas 
1 and 2) 
ScriprurE: Luke 4:14-22 or John 6:35-42. 


(Read both passages and use the one 
you prefer.) 


First READER: 

To all the neighbors and the common ken 

He came of plain and simple working 
folk,— 

The first-born of the village carpenter; 

A son of toil born to a son of toil. 

And then there came to him a call, and 
he, 

Forewarned by his much thought that it 
must come, 

Left mother, home and all, and followed 
it;— 

His eyes were opened and he knew at last 

That God had meant him from the first 
to be 

His bearer of good tidings to mankind— 

His chosen one to bring the world to Him. 

JOHN OXENHAM” 


Hymn: “We would see Jesus” (stanzas 
3, 4, and 5) 
Scripture: Luke 4:23-32 or John 6:59-69 


SECOND READER: 
His race was bowed beneath the Roman 
yoke, 


‘From Gentlemen, the King! by John 
Oxenham, Pilgrim Press. Used by permis- 
sion. 


And longed, with soul-sick longing, to be 
free; 


But though they recked not, weightier 
bonds were theirs 

Of their own making, but these galled 
them not.... 

Making a vast show of outward righteous- 
ness 

But careless of the rottenness within. .. . 

Their captive souls bore theirs full easily. 

His work was plain—to win them back to 
God. 

e e e e 

For roadmates and companions he chose 
twelve, 

All, like himself, of homeliest degree, 

All toilers with their hands for daily 
bread, 

Who, at his word, left all and followed 
him. 

e e e e 

But, in the priestly places, fear of him 

And his subversive teaching grew apace. 

Envy and hatred, malice, all the powers 

Of evil-vested interests were set 

To stay the message and the mes- 
senger.... 


They strove to trap him with insidious 
talk, 

But all their craft he turned so that they 
fell 

Into the pits they digged for him;—and all 

The common folk hung on his words the 
more, 

And would acclaim him King.° 

Soto: “When the golden 
gathered” 

First READER: 


For two full years he traveled all the land 
With ever-growing anguish at its need; 


evening 
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Write for FREE Copy of 
New Amazing Youth Hymnal 


“YOUTH WORSHIP AND SING” has more musical 
numbers than any other similar sized Sunday School 
book and allsongs with both words and 
music. Unique keying 
system in both Gen- 
eral Index and Top- 
ical Index indicates 
the appropriate age ¥ 
group with initials P,J, 
land S after each title. 


Builds Loyalty 


Holding young people 
calls forabalanced pro- 
gram of Worship, Fel- 
lowship, Instruction and 
Service toall of which mu- 
sic is closely related both 
as background and vehicle. 
“YOUTH WORSHIP AND 
SING” contains many of the 
historic hymns of worshi 
and doctrine and a large 
quantity of gospel hymns of @& 
invitationandtestimony. Also &% 
singable choruses and folklore ™ 
spirituals. Has section devoted to worship foryouth with 
suggested worship outlines. Priced surprisingly low. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5775-BYO West Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Please send FREE sample of new amazing youth 
hymnal ‘‘ YOUTH WORSHIP AND SING.” 


(Please Print) 
Address 


Cy OS Zone State. 
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Does Your 
Insurance 
Contract Bi 
You? *#¥ 


by Andrew Hobart 


President, Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


No, it does not. 


You can drop your life insurance by 
merely ceasing to make your pay- 
ments. But your contract signed in 
good faith, binds insurance companies 
to furnish the stated benefit in the 
event of your death, and even when 
you drop them, they cannot drop you! 


If you do not or cannot meet a pay- 
ment promptly, a 31-day period of 
“‘srace’’ follows the due date. You 
continue to be insured and may pay 
up during this period without affect- 
ing your policy. 


Afterwards, except in “‘term’’ pol- 
icies, other provisions keep you from 
“forfeiting”? or losing your built-up 
rights by oversight. 


Nonforfeiture clauses provide a 
cash surrender value based on pay- 
ments already made (plus dividends 
accumulated), less the “‘cost of insur- 
ance’. This cost includes moderate 
sums for death benefits paid, admin- 
istering your policy, contingency 
funds and a provision for terminating. 
Cash surrender values are very fair 
after only three or four years. 


Loaning money on your policy is 
another provision that binds the com- 
pany and which you may utilize. But 
most companies discourage this prac- 
tice because policies with loans have 
a great tendency to lapse. 


To collect your surrender value in 
cash you should request it within a 
period specified on the policy. If not, 
other nonforfeiture provisions of equal 
monetary value automatically come 
into force. These include paid-up life 
or endowment insurance... or term 
insurance ... reduced in amount or 
time until their cost is covered by 
your cash surrender value. 


As you can see, a life insurance con- 
tract can be binding, but on your 
insurance company ...not on you, 


For help with specific questions 
concerning your insurance, write to 
to us at Ministers Life & Casualty 
Union, 3100 West Lake Street, Min- 
neapolis 16, Minn. 


SINCE 1900 


AINISTERS LIFE and casualty union 
3100 west lake st.» minneapolis 16, mint 
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One thought alone filled all his days and 
nights, 

One sole desire,—to win man back to God. 

So—slowly, surely, in his breaking heart 

Was born the tragic sorrow of it all. 

God had come down to man to give him 
life, 

And man, earth-blinded, would have none 
of him. 

e e ° e 

One other chance he still could give to 
man— 

One crowning sacrifice could make— 
Himself! ... 

One final mighty effort he would make; 

Perchance e’en now the people might be 
won,— 

For men think much of those who die for 
them. 

e e e e 

For greater love can no man show than 
this— 

That for another he lay down his life.* 

Hymn: “Go to dark Gethsemane” 

SECOND READER: 

Then, in the garden, whither he had gone 

To seek God’s help in that which should 
befall, 

His loneliness fell on him like a wound.... 

And there—with swords and spears and 
rabble crew, 

The rulers took him— 

Took him with violence,as-men would 
take 

A malefactor to his rightful doom. 


In silence that spoke louder than all 
words, 

In silence that has thundered down the 
years, 

In silence that has never ceased to speak 

To all men’s souls through all the ages 
since, 

He suffered all with patient dignity, 

Knowing the end,-and trustful for the 
rest. 


With jeers and taunts they nailed him to 
a cross, 

And then, with tearing flesh and riving 
bone, 

Raised him on high that all might see 
their King, 

And sat and watched him there... . 

And at last the gallant spirit sped 

With one embracing prayer for all man- 
kind,— 

“Father—forgive!—_they know not what 
they do.” 

SILENT MeEpiTaTiIon: Have the group sit 
in absolute silence for about thirty sec- 
onds. If the service has been well led 
up to now, a period of silence at this 
point should be very meaningful for the 
group. Then, from the back. of the 
room, have someone read the poem 
“Indifference,” “by G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy.° 

SmLENT Prayer, ending with the spoken 
prayer used as the call to worship. 


2. In Lent We Would See 
Jesus Praying 


To THE LEADER: 

Select a picture from your church file 
that depicts prayer, such as Diirer’s 
“Praying Hands” or one of Jesus praying. 

Many Scripture references are given 


"Found in Morrison’s Masterpieces of 
Religious Verse, Harpers, and other anthol- 
ogies. 


here because we actually want 
Jesus praying. Select passages 
view to making your young people a 
of the many different occasions on wh 
Jesus prayed, his reasons for praying, a 
the effect that prayer had on him and 
his disciples. Make a brief statem 
about each passage before reading it, 
that the group will understand why it 
being read. You do not need to g 
chapter and verse references for ea 
Read slowly and expressively, to con} 
the full meaning of the Bible words. 
No suggestions are made as to wh 
silence should occur in this service. 
you adapt the service to your needs ¢ 
preferences, ask yourself at what po 
silence is necessary for thinking your o 
thoughts and listening to what God } 
to say to you. 
PRELUDE 
Catt To WorsHip: In Lent we would : 
how Jesus prayed, causing men to s 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” 
“Jesus stand among us” (See serv 
one.) 


Hymn: 
kind” 
MEDITATIVE THOUGHTS: in 


--How long has it been since you hs 
prayed—not just uttered words, but ree 
prayed? How long has it been since jy 
have felt the need to pray? Have 3 
been driven to prayer as Jesus wi 
Many times he went off by himself 
pray. Prayer was so much a part 
Jesus’ life and so meaningful to him # 
his disciples begged, “Lord, teach us 


pray.” 

SCRIPTURE: 

At the beginning of his ministry: Lt 
4:1-5 or Matthew 4:1-11 

In selecting disciples: Luke 6:12-19 

In the midst of his ministry: Mark 1: 
36; Matthew 14:22-25; Luke 4:42- 
Luke 9:12-17 

Hymn: “Dear Lord, who sought at da 
of day” 

ScripturE: Teaching the disciples 
pray: Luke 11:1-4; Matthew 6:5-15 

SoLo (or sung by the group, if familia 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” by Malotte 

Scripture: At the close of his life: La 
22:31-54; Luke 23: 27-54 

Litany: “O Master of Our Lives” 

Leader: O Master of our lives, thou ¥ 
didst find help through communion w 
the Father, 

Group: Help us to be willing to tarr 
while with thee. 

Leader: Thou who didst find strength 
seclusion, 2 

Group: Grant unto us a renewal of ¢ 
spirits. 

Leader: Thou who speakest not in ° 
earthquake, wind, or fire, but in ~ 
still, small voice, 

Group: Save us from a feeling of futil 

Leader: Thou whose voice didst still - 
angry waves, 

Group: Bid our anxious fears subside. 

Leader: Thou who didst heal the brok 
spirits of men, 

Group: Calm our troubled minds ¢ 
hearts. 


“Dear Lord and Father of mz 


*From Worship Services for Youth 
88), by Alice Anderson Bays, Abin 
Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 
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ader: Thou who dost speak above the 
storm and stress of life, 

oup: May we hear thy voice above the 
slamor and strife, 

ader: Thou who canst give a peace 
which the world cannot give, 

oup: Grant us the serenity which 
somes only from communion with thee. 
Amen. 

mn: “Savior, again to thy dear name 
we raise” 


In Lent We Would Face 
the Cross as Jesus Did 


\ copy of a picture showing the cruci- 
ion may be used with this session. 
to: ‘Were you there when they 
rucified my Lord?” 
ENCE 
RIPTURE: Mark 15:20-39 
ENCE 
EM: 
_ THERE IS A MAN ON THE CROSS 
jenever there is silence around me 
day or by night— 
m startled by a cry. 
eame down from the cross— 
e first time I heard it. 
vent out and searched— 
d found a man in the throes of cruci- 
ixion, 
id I said, “I will take you down,” 
d I tried to take the nails out of his 
eet. 
t he said, “Let them be 
r I cannot be taken down 
‘a aes man, every woman, and every 
hil 
me together to take me down.” 
id I said, “But I cannot hear you cry. 
zat can I do?” 
id he said, “Go about the world— 
ll everyone that you meet— 
ere is a man on the cross.” 
ELIZABETH CHENEY 


ENCE 

wN: “Before the cross of!’ Jesus” 
(stanza 1) 

EM: 


IMMUNITY 
ink you to escape 
aat mortal man can never be without? 
mat saint upon earth has ever lived 
apart from cross and care? 
ay, even Jesus Christ, our Lord, was 
10t even for one hour free from his 
dassion’s pain. 
ist says, “He needs must suffer, 
sing from the dead, 
id enter upon his glory.” 
. THomas.a KEempis 
rANY:* 
Leader: O Christ, who endured the 
fering and agony of the Cross, 
Response: Help us to endure our 
ony and suffering with thy spirit. 
Leader: O Christ, who showed God’s 
ye for man by the light of the Cross, 
Response: Help us to show our love 
*God and man, by assuming as our own 
2 suffering of the world. 
Leader: O Christ, who entered into 
ry by the Cross, 
Response: Help us to find glory in the 


oss. Amen. 
. 


From Lenten Quiet Hour Service, 1958, 
omen’s Guild of Evangelical and Re- 
med Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Used by 
rmission. 

a 


SILENCE 

Hymn: “I bind my heart this tide.” 
BENEDICTION 

SILENCE 


4. In Lent We Would Serve 
as Jesus Served 


On this day, March 27, most churches 
observe One Great Hour of Sharing. The 
purpose of this interdenominational ob- 
servance is to face the needs of the world 
and to strive, in one great hour of sharing, 
to meet some of those needs. It is the one 
day of the year when all Christians be- 
come conscious of their fellow men. Plan 
to make this service the climax of your 
Lenten series. 

Your pastor will have the very latest 
materials for the observance of One 
Great Hour of Sharing. Ask him for 
stories and other materials picturing the 
needs of the world today and how they 
are being met by Christians. He can refer 
you also to church publications that con- 
tain useful material perhaps including a 
poster you could use as a focus of atten- 
tion. 


CaLL TO WorSHIP: 


“Help us to help each other, Lord, 
Each other’s cross to bear; 
Let each his friendly aid afford, 
And feel his brother’s care.” 
SUGGESTED ScrIPTURE READINGS: 
Jesus heals a leper: Matthew 8:1-4; 
Mark 1:40-45; Luke 5: 12-16 
Jesus heals a paralytic: Matthew 9:1-8; 
Mark 2:1-12; Luke 5:17-36 
Jesus heals Jairus’ daughter: Matthew 
9:18-26; Mark 5:21-43; Luke 8:40-56 
Jesus feeds the crowd: Matthew 14:13- 
23a; Mark 6:30-46; Luke 9:10-17 
Jesus speaks about sharing: 
12: 41-44; Luke 21:1-4 
SuGcEsTEeD Ways or SERVING: Glean these 
from One Great Hour of Sharing ma- 
terials and other literature recom- 
mended by your pastor. Select one 
that you not only listen to but “feel.” 


SUGGESTED PRAYER: 


Do I Dare Give THANKS? 

“Soul of mine, give thanks,” I said unto 
myself, “for food and shelter.” And this 
soul of mine answered from the depths, 
“On the steppes of the Andes, in the 
villages of India, amid the tortured homes 
of China, millions of thy human brothers 
lie down hungry and without shelter this 
very night. Darest thou give thanks?” 

So, when gratitude for my home came 
to my lips, they were silent because my 
soul pointed to the homeless; when I was 
grateful for health, I saw the sick; for 
friends, the lonely; for beauty, those 
tethered in ugly places; for faith, those 
impelled by tragic lives to doubt. 

So when, by the miracle of a trans- 
formed spirit, I made the woes of other 
men my own and heard the overtones of 
their unfulfilled desires, my heart sang, 
“Accept, O God, my humble and hearty 
thanks for the blessing of the unfinished 
work in thy world.” 


Mark 


Percy R. Haywarp”’ 


From When We Pray (p. 43), by Wil- 
mina Rowland, Friendship Press. Used by 
permission. 


From Young People’s Prayers, by Percy 
R. Hayward, Association Press. Used by 
permission. 


VOGEL-PETERSON 
—— MODULAR 


CUSTOM-LINE 
rbluménade WAT and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given wall area. Die 
cast aluminum brackets adjustable to 
exact centers ... also adjustable as to 
height without removing from wall. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 
1. Hat shelves with 


hanger bar for coat 
hangers. ses 


ss ees 


2. Hat shelves 

with staggered 
cast aluminum coat 
hooks. 


3. Hat or utility ‘‘plain’”’ 
shelves for stacked 
tiers for general use. 


RIGID OR ADJUSTABLE 
MOUNTING 


Brackets mount 
with standard fasteners directly 
On wall or in extruded slide 
mountings that permit eas 
change of heights. Ye} 


Cast aluminum coat hooks 
can be staggered along the 
bottom shelf to give great 
capacity in small space. 


MODERN ANODIZED FINISHES 


Tubing comes in clear, or gold color, 
deep etched anodized finishes ... with 
closed ends. Cast aluminum brackets 
and hooks come in black, silver luster or 
brass hammertone finishes. All combina- 
tions available. 


FLOOR LAYOUT SERVICE 


Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 

of available space, capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations, of course. 


Write for Catalog CL-320 13 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 and Madison St. ® Elmhurst, Ill. 
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off the Press 


Integrity for Tomorrow's Adults 


By Blanche Carrier. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1959. $3.00. 182 pp. 


This book gives counsel and workable 
suggestions to parents who are caught in 
the disturbing conditions of today’s 
changing American culture. Parents who 
are hoping to be a valuable directive 
force in the lives of their children will 
find many suggestions that will help 
them. 

The book is directed to parents and is 
written out of Miss Carrier’s long expe- 
rience with children and families. She is 
well aware of the tremendous difficulties 
created for parents in our society, where 
materialism, expediency, and the accept- 
ance of lowered standards of morality are 
the general rule. It is her concern that 
the children and young people of today 
may, when they become adults, recognize 
that they and the universe and God have 
reality, purpose, and value. She em- 
phasizes the responsibility of parents and 
ends her book with the words, “. . . and 
who—in the world—is going to help to- 
morrow’s adults reach this integrity? 
Who else but their parents? You.” 

GLADYS QUIST 


The Renewal of Hope 


By Howard Clark Kee. New York, 
Association Press, 1959. 190 pp. $3.50. 


One could wish that it had been pos- 
sible to publish this book at a lower price, 
for it deserves a wide reading among 
young people who are asking religious 
questions and also among their elders 
who find children’s questions difficult, if 
not impossible, to answer. 

Christian hope had the attention of 
theologians all over the world, in con- 
nection with the 1954 Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. Their dis- 
cussions left most laymen, and many 
ministers, in a “fog of eschatology.” Dr. 
Kee, although a professor in a theological 
seminary, writes so that the layman with- 
out theological training can understand 
it. This achievement is all too rare. 

As the preface explains, this is an at- 
tempt to steer a course between a “stress 
on Christian responsibility (social ac- 
tion)” and “Christian hope (in the other- 
worldly sense),’ as though they were 
mutually exclusive. In the course of his 
exposition, Dr. Kee raises and answers 
many related questions, such as: “Is the 
world coming to an end?” “Does the 
devil exist?” “What assurance is there 
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of life after death?” “Is the Church really 
necessary?” His answers are clear and 
persuasive. Knowing that great num- 
bers of people are turning to “prophesy- 
obsessed sects,” as a form of escape from 
the harsh realities of life, Dr. Kee says 
that “it would be a tragic betrayal of the 
Christian gospel if the message of hope 
were to be abandoned to sectarians who 
... hold out no hope for the world, make 
no move to redeem the world, but take a 
vindictive delight in the prospect of the 
world’s destruction and their own glori- 
fication.” Quoting II Corinthians 5:19, 
he concludes that the “Christian hope, 
therefore, must be a message of hope 
through reconciliation, not of escape from 
despair.” 

Dr. Kee avers, also, that “it is a travesty 
when the reformed faith expressed in 
Luther’s great hymn ‘A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God’—with its theme of God’s 
final victory over the powers of evil—has 
degenerated into an inducement to people 
to get wrapped up in themselves like an 
armadillo, surrounded by a dubious pro- 
tective plate of positive thinking.” (Italics 
mine.) 

After discussing the promise of hope in 
the Old Testament and its fulfillment in 
the New (wherein the promise is trans- 
formed), Dr. Kee turns to resources 
which have been neglected by the Church 
but which are ever available. Here again 
he emphasizes the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion and the fact that “Eternal life is 
available now!” : 

Next to be considered are neglected 
responsibilities and, finally, the “perils of 
hope,” where we are led to consider what 
might happen to us if we were to pray— 
in the light of our fuller understanding 
and with. full intent—“Thy kingdom 
come.” “There is a calculated risk in 
opening ourselves to these possibilities 
(i.e. those set forth in the promises of 
God as declared in the New Testament) 
... Yet in the hour of struggle, the man 
of faith is conscious both of the certainty 
of ultimate victory and of the power of 
God at work through him.” 

Pau G. Macy 


The Nurture and Evangelism 


of Children 


By Gideon G. Yoder. Scottdale, Herald 
Press, 1959. 188 pp. $3.00. 


What are the stages of growth toward 
responding belief? At what point can a 
person be asked if he can declare him- 
self ready or not ready for baptism in 
those churches which believe that bap- 
tism is the symbol of decision? These 
are among the issues raised by Mr. Yoder 
in the series of lectures to Mennonite 
churches which form the basis of this 
book. 

Involved in the direct questions are 
those as to the nature of religious growth, 
the life of the church, the meaning of 
baptism and affirmation. Though what 
Mr. Yoder has to say about the meaning 
of baptism will be unacceptable to many, 
the issues he raises concerning readiness 
and preparation for full responsible 
church membership are of concern to all 


tis 


those involved in the task of bring 
persons up into faith. : 

Mr. Yoder’s treatment of certain issv 
such as infant baptism, and his st 
(much like a doctoral dissertation) n 
cause some readers difficulty. But 
book serves to remind us all that resp 
sible belief is always involved in 
task of child nurture and evangelism. 

WENDELL PEAB 


The Beginnings of the Christi 
Religion 

By Meredith F. Eller. New Ye 
Bookman Associates, 1958. 518 pp. $6 

This book is written by a popt 
teacher of religion. 

Beginning with a short examinatior 
all religions, the author proceeds to re! 
the developments within the Hebrew 
ligious tradition and to show religion < 
stabilizing force in the life of men in tk 
workaday world. The reader is ther 
prepared to appreciate Christianity as 
historic religion, founded on the tea 
ings of an historic figure, and accepted 
historic peoples as the means of salvat 
for all of history. 

This is the work of a scholar | 
livened by evangelistic purpose. Wis 
chosen Scripture selections keep the t 
oriented to the Bible. Footnotes 
grouped with bibliography and index 
the end. General readers as well 
teachers will find this book an excell 
addition to any church library. 

Oris G. Car 


The Historical Background ¢ 


the Dead Sea Scrolls 


By Cecil Roth. New York, Philoso; 
ical Library, Inc., 1959. 87 pp. $4.75. 


Students of the Qumran literature 
be interested in the process by which 
author concludes that the Qumran ce 
munity was Zealot rather than Esse 
and that, of the four known Jewish s¢ 
which flourished in our Lord’s time, ‘ 
have now an unrivalled documentat 
precisely of the one of which we hithe 
knew the least.” 

It is a corollary of the author’s th 
that the Teacher of Righteousness is te 
identified with either Menahem | 
Judah or his kinsman Eleazar ben J 
and that the Wicked Priest was the Te 
ple Captain who opposed Menah 
Others believe that “Teacher of Rig 
eousness” and “Wicked Priest” were ti 
applied to successive leaders and t 
individual identification need not 
sought. 

J. CARTER Sw. 


The Christ of the Earliest 


Christians 


By William M. Ramsay. Richmo 
John Knox Press, 1959. 163 pp. $3.00 

In an attempt to answer the questi 
“What did the very first Christians th 
of Jesus?” this author turns first to 
sermons in the Acts of the Apostles. — 
does this because he believes that Li 
was the author of Acts, was a compan 
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‘and was a dependable historian 
o had access to the most primitive 
sees and hence was able to record 
mons that reflect the thought of the 
liest Christians. 

Yom these sermons and other New 
tament writings, the picture of Christ 
erges as a “conquering Heavenly 
ssiah” who was promised in the Old 
tament, and coming as “the Fulfiller 
Israel’s mission and destiny,” and 
ose coming was indeed an “Event.” It 
; further insisted that, while Jesus was 
eal person, yet he stood in a “unique 
tionship to God.” Paul seems to be 
first to preach Jesus as “the Son of 
se? 

rom the very first, Jesus was preached 
a “risen Lord,” a fact which served 
h to vindicate his ministry and to 
It him “to the right hand of God.” 
Ramsey is a careful scholar, and the 
ication of this book places us in his 
ee 

STILes LEssLy 


ristian Affirmations in a 
cular Age 


y Giovanni Miegge, translated by 
hop Stephen Neill. New York, Oxford 
versity Press, 1958. 170 pp. $3.75. 


0 his brilliant book, The Virgin Mary, 
another very useful one, Religious 
erty, the Waldensian Professor of 
irch History and Practical Theology 
Rome now adds conclusions, reflec- 
is, and kindling witness of a reason- 
> faith grounded in revelation. Styled 
post-Barthian liberal by the like- 
ided Bishop Neill, Professor Miegge 
igs challenge to the scholarly and 
ded reassurance to the rest of us. It 
lard to conceive of anyone concerned 
h Christian education—at any level 
from any angle—who will not find 
fit in either casual reading or serious 
ly of these Affirmations. 

elief is choice. The mere will-to- 
eve does not convince the would-be 
ever. Nor are proofs of God cogent 
the non-believer. Anselm knew that 
conclusion was in his premise. But 
ting with belief, such proofs have an 
ortant corroborative value. A priori 
roofs also arrive at conclusions al- 
dy concealed in the premise. 

hrist is Lord. The Gospel is superior 
h to rational and irrational mysticisms 
nd needed no support from the Greek 
stery cults, thanks to Old Testament 
ions of the suffering servant, who was 
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‘a clear-cut affirmation: 


also the glorified Messiah. Christ is Lord 


of the State because he is Lord of all life, 


and he is that in fact because his is the 
true interpretation of man and of history. 
Even Marxism sees meaning in history— 
not endlessly repeated cycles—but it is 
strictly limited to immanence. 

The invisible church, Christ’s bride-to- 
be, is present in the visible church. Re- 
pentant for its own failures, it confidently 
offers salvation to the dissilusioned realist 
through the understanding of what he is. 

“Only on the reality of God can the 
reality of the world and my own reality 
be based.” 

The nature of redemption, the Incarna- 
tion, the Kingdom, and the Christian hope 
are set forth in terms of reasonable and 
meaningful faith. 

CLaubDE D. NELSON 


The Christian Teacher — His 
Faith and His Responsibilities 
in Higher Education 


By Perry D. LeFevre. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 163 pp. $2.75. 


A growing number of books deal with 
relation of the Christian faith to the cur- 
rent turmoil in higher education. There 
are also notable contributions available 
on the task of teaching. Dr. LeFevre 
renders a great service in bringing these 
themes together in The Christian Teacher. 

The book develops its outline in clear 
and lotical fashion. After dealing with 
the calling of the Christian teacher and 
the need to relate this calling to academic 
subject matter, the author gives three 
illustrations in separate chapters, one 
each from the natural sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities. Such problems 
as method in teaching—with the “case 
method” advocated counseling, and the 
larger responsibilities to the college com- 
munity lead back in the last chapter to 
the larger theme of the book. Here it is 
asserted that God, in his redemptive ac- 
tivity, is present in the teaching-learning 
process when teacher and learner expose 
themselves “to the creative spirit” (page 
161), as they engage in dialogue and as 
truth emerges from the encounter to re- 
place error. 

Dr. LeFevre does not dodge the most 
crucial question: “What difference does 
it make in an individual’s teaching if he 
takes both his teaching and his Christian 
faith seriously” (page 9)? His answer is 
it does make a 
difference, and the differentiating char- 
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acteristics he enumerates merit close at- 
tention and discussion. This question 
represents the Gordian knot that no au- 
thor could untie satisfactorily, even for 
his Christian readers. What is it, really, 
to “play fair” with religion in one’s teach- 
ing? Can the Christian faith be objec- 
tively demonstrated as superior to its 
modern competitors? Or is its superior- 
ity a matter of inner working commit- 
ments, something “felt” as a motivating 
foree and center of perspective for the 
Christian teacher but not objectively 
demonstrable? For many, the answers to 
these last two questions will not represent 
an either-or, and at times LeFevre seems 
to suggest both positions. But at least 
this is the area in which the Christian in 
the academic community must do far 
more earnest thinking than he has to 
date. In raising this issue and treating it 
on a variety of fronts, LeFevre has helped 
advance a discussion crucial to the 
understanding a Christian teacher has of 
himself and his work. 

KeitTH W. IRwIn 


Religion without Revelation 


By Julian Huxley. New York, New 
American Library, 1958. 222 pp. 50c. 


Julian Huxley, in Religion without 
Revelation, sees as inadequate the “God- 
hypothesis.” He seeks to explore the 
phenomena “for which the God-hypo- 
thesis seeks to account, to define them 
more accurately, to work for a more 
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The CHURCH: the Gifted 
and the Retarded Child 


by Charles F. Kemp 


A study of Christian 
education of excep- 


tional children, In- 


cludes specific teach- 


ing methods, facts 


on psychology of un- 


usual children, ex- 
public 


amples of 


school methods. 
$1.50 
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satisfying set of concepts and symbols to 
represent them in our mental organiza- 
tions.” For, “What the world needs is an 
essentially religious idea system, unitary 
instead of dualistically split, and charged 
with the total dynamic knowledge, old 
and new, objective and subjective, of 
experience scientific and spiritual.” Of 
the urgency of his task he is eloquent. 
The new edition of a work which first 
appeared twenty-eight years ago has 
many revisions, amplifies further the 
emphasis of the earlier edition that “idea 
systems ... played the same sort of role 
in cultural evolutions as do skeletons in 
biological evolutions: they provide the 
framework for the life that animates and 
clothes them, and in large measure de- 
termine the way it shall be lived.” 
R. L. Hunt 


A Church, a School 


By Ralph McGill. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 92 pp. $2.00. 

“To the Kluxer mentality the Christian 
communion cup must be a Dixie cup.” 


Ralph McGill’s columns in the Atlanta 


Constitution are marked by bold thinking~ 


and pointed phrases. This collection of 
his writings in that column takes its name 
from the column written the day after 
dynamite destroyed a synagogue in 
Atlanta. It was awarded a Pulitzer prize. 
“The mob, which is hate, always strikes 
at the church and at the school... .” 

“Tt is not possible to preach lawlessness 
and restrict it.” 


“Some states, possibly four, have chosen 
to close their public schools when and if 
presented with a court decree. ... But 
those Southern states which have chosen 
another course must certainly be allowed 
to proceed without violence.” 


“To close the schools is certainly legal. 
But the responsibility of leadership would 
seem to indicate something other than 
waiting for chaos to descend.” 

“Do Christian churches know what 
their missionaries are saying?” 

R. L. Hunt 


The Blind Seer 


By John Crew Tyler. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 175 pp. $4.75. 


The fact that this book is evidently a 
work of love makes it difficult to appraise 
it properly. Dr. Tyler, like many min- 
isters and laymen; knew the great hymn, 
“O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go.” He 
studied in the country of its author, the 
Scot, George Matheson. 

According to the jacket, the publisher 
thinks this is a “long-awaited” book. I 
myself have not felt this need. In spite 
of loving the hymn George Matheson 
wrote, I have been content with the ex- 
tant biography of its author by, Donald 
Maemillan, excellent articles about him 
in encyclopedias, and some of Matheson’s 
own works. However, Dr. Tyler tells us 
that collected hitherto unpublished mate- 
rial has been added to the record. 

Nearly one half of this biography is 
concerned with Matheson’s_ theology. 
Doubtless he was a good theologian, but 
so are hundreds of Scotsmen. Moreover, 


Matheson is not widely known a 
theologian. At times Dr. Tyler qu 
from other theologians, only to tell 
that Matheson did not think that way 
that he had not considered the ma 
An excellent chapter on Matheson ; 
preacher includes an account of his 
votional writing, for which he was r 
famous in his day. 

The title of the book is certainly 
tified. I presume Dr. Tyler uses the y 
“seer” in its late Middle English figi 
tive meaning: “one gifted with profe 
spiritual insight.” Matheson was ine 
a gifted person, and the fact that he 
blind from his eighteenth year m: 
Tyler’s title particularly apt. 

Those who have heard that Math 
composed the hymn, “O Love That 
Not Let Me Go,” after being rejectec 
a sweetheart will be disappointed to 1 
that this story has no basis in fact. 
tually, as Dr. Tyler rightly emphas 
the hymn was conceived in a flash of 
spiration and written as we know it— 
cept for a few words—within a few 


ments. 
Paut G. WV 


Risen Indeed 
By G. D. Yarnold. New York, Ox 


‘University Press, 1959. 134 pp. $2.2! 


This author’s approach to the Re 
rection is a unique attempt to exp 
that event as an actual experience in 
lives of the early Christians, and to 
to see it through their eyes. He feels 
New Testament accounts communi 
the event as one that “transcends 
normal human experience,” and as 
hardly comes within the scope of ‘ 
logical distinctions of objective and < 
jective.” 

Recognizing the variations in the 
ferent Resurrection narratives, Dr. Y; 
old feels that each one reflects “a | 
sonal religious experience” which 
author is eager to share. The var 
“appearance” episodes are given car 
study, and the author’s conclusions s 
reasonable and deserving of close at 
tion. 

Stites LE: 


The Mind of St. Paul 


By William Barclay. New York, F 
per and Brothers, 1959. 256 pp. $3.56 


To the Great Shema, Jesus added 
word “mind.” It is not enough to ” 
God with heart and soul and might; 
must love him also with the mind (ce 
pare Mark 12:30 with Deuteronomy 6 
“Christ’s greatest witness,” who w 
more New Testament books than 
other man, constantly used a well-trai 
mind to apply the truths of revelatio: 
the needs of Christian congregations. 
Scottish theologian, equipped witt 
scholar’s mind and a pastor’s heart, 1 
groups Pauline thoughts under s 
topics as “The Divine Initiative,” “ 
Work of Christ,” “The Essential Gra 
“Paul’s Conception of the Flesh.” 

Readers who are also familiar y 
Barclay’s New Testament word bo 
will not be disappointed in their expec 
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Gethat resources of the Greek language 
e brought to bear on such terms as 
.’ “church,” and “sacrifice.” Roman 
tom illuminates “adoption” and “cit- 
nship. ” “Messiah” and “second com- 
g” are looked at in the light of Old 
sstament expectations. “The Resur- 
of is seen to have transformed the 
y of the Lord into the Day of Christ. 


To this reviewer, it is baffling that so 
cid a book should handicap itself with 
'seventeenth-century Bible translation. 
understanding of “Incarnation,” 
tesurrection,’ and “Trinity” is not 
rthered by the use of such words 
id phrases as “variance,” “emulations,” 
tablished,” “I am verily a man which 
n a Jew,” and “our conversation is in 
~aven.” 


In recent decades, men of great mental 
ywer have used their gifts to disparage 
e human mind. Barclay, who does not 
lieve that acceptance of the gospel re- 
lires intellectual suicide, is persuaded 
at “Jesus to Paul was not the pacifier 
the wrath of God; He was the bringer 
the love of God” (page 41). 

J. CarTER SwaIm 


he Cokesbury Party Book 


By Arthur M. Depew. Nashville, 
oingdon Press, 1959. 377 pp. $2.95. 
revised edition of the popular party 
ok, giving fun ideas for all important 
lidays of the year. Everything needed 
be a successful party giver is here, in- 
iding suggestions for invitations, dec- 
ations, games, and refreshments. All 
rties have been brought up to date and 
other party has been added, making 
ty-two in all. 
Ciay Barton 
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d (50c), How to Reach Our Teaching 
als with Teaching Aids (35c), and The 
e and Care of Flat Picture Materials 
0c). Available from the producer. 
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Bulletin Boards: An Effective Teaching 
vice, Bailey Films, color, 11 minutes. 
‘ental $5.00. Available from the pro- 


cer, 6509 De Longpre Ave. geal auood 


Calif.) 


ers the University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ston, Indiana, come the following films: 
iter Bulletin Boards (b & w $50.00, 
lor $100.00); Wet Mounting Pictorial 
terials, Lettering Instructional Mate- 
ils (b & w $75.00, color $150.00), High 
mtrast Photography for Instruction (b 
w $50.00, color $100.00), and Passe Par- 
ut Framing (b & w $50.00, color $100.00). 
\bove prices are purchase prices, avail- 
le from the producer. These may be 
ailabie for rental in educational film 
aries.) 


Imstrips 


These titles are particularly useful in 
acher training: 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, has 


produced the following filmstrips: How 
to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive, 
How to Make and Use the Feltboard, 
Improving the Use of-the Chalkboard, 
The Diorama as a Teaching Aid, A Single 
Exhibit Technique and A Parade of Bul- 
letin Boards. These filmstrips are avail- 
able from the producer at $4.00 each. 

“Basic Skills” is the title of a series of 
filmstrips by William White, editor of 
Audio-Visual Communications Review. 
One title in this survey of communica- 
tions research is Effectiveness of Audio- 
Visual Materials. This filmstrip costs 
$6.75 and is available from Basic Skill 
Films, 1355 Inverness Drive, Pasadena 3, 
California. 


Exhibit 

An exhibit of sixteen cardboard panels, 
22” x 28”, entitled Ways We Learn is 
available from the Audio-Visual Library, 
National Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, 281 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. Rental for two weeks 
in one location is $8.00 plus return ship- 
ping and insurance. Purchase (which is 
recommended) is $150.00 for the exhibit 
in a fiber-case shipping box. Information 
about the exhibit is available from the 
Division of Audio-Visual Education, 28 
Havemeyer Place, Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut. 


What Is a Good 


Junior Program? 
(Continued from page 21) 


church officials were invited to the 
final meeting—an impressive worship 
service which the juniors themselves 
planned and conducted. The children 
told about some of the things they 
had learned, and the pastor spoke 
on the significance of corporate wor- 
ship. 

Not every child in the group joined 
the church at that time, but each one 
came away with a clearer understand- 
ing of what church membership in- 
volves. Christian discipleship  ac- 
quired a deeper meaning for the 
adults as well as for the children who 
participated. 


Here’s an entirely new and different Sunday 
School Attendance Campaign based on Ephe- 
sians 5:25b. It will increase church loyalty 
as it boosts attendance. 


Produced by the organization that last year 
—offered the “Show Your Faith” campaign, 
used with outstanding results in thousands 
of churches — resulting in attendance gains 
of up to 40 and 50%. 


Once a boy or girl has joined the 
church, the church should take pains 
to make his membership continu- 
ously meaningful. All too often what 
follows a formal declaration of church 
affiliation is an anticlimax, as if the 
act of joining were all there is to 
church membership. 

As juniors become older, there are 
many ways in which they can serve 
the church. In addition to helping 
plan and conduct their own program, 
older juniors appreciate the opportu- 
nity to serve the whole church and 
to be recognized by adult church 
members. It is important, for example, 
that they have a share in church- 
wide festivals, mission study, and 
benevolence projects. They should be 
expected to attend congregational 
services of worship and to participate 
in services of holy communion. 

A young person’s attitude toward 
church membership takes shape in 
the junior years. His relation to the 
church school program at this age 
will spell the difference between ac- 
tive involvement and lackadaisical in- 
terest or outright disinterest in the 
overall program of the church in later 
years. 

“We’ve been hoping we might find 
a new church with a good growing 
climate,” Mrs. Calderwood had said. 
She meant, “. . . with a good church 
program for junior boys and girls 
and for their parents.” 
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LOW cCostT 


MASTER ADDRESSER SYSTEM 


Combines Addabessing (te 7 keoning 


Type an address once. 
print it time after time: 
No stencils, plates, rib- 
bonsorinkrequired. Ad- 
dress cards and mailing 
pieces feed automatical- 
Jy into printing posi- 
tion. Special address 
slip holder card provides 
record-keeping area, fits 
standard 3x5 card file. 
Retail $99.50 
Write Today for Information 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 


6500- J W. Lake St. e Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


Creative Promotional Service 
Dept. A-2, 518 N. W. Third St. 
Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma 


Send FREE brochure describing the 
Your Love” Attendance plan. 


“Prove 


NAME 
CHURCH 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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New Associate Director of 
Administration and Leadership 
Education Appointed 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Etmer F. 


ANSLEY of St. Louis is to become 
Associate Executive Director of the 
Department of Administration and 
Leadership, Commission on General 
Christian Education, National Council 
of Churches, on March 1, 1960. He 
succeeds the Rev. BLAINE FIsSTER, who 
is now Director of the Department of 
Adult Work of the Commission. 

Dr. Ansley has been, since 1951, As- 
sistant Editor and Circulation Man- 
ager of the United Church Herald 
(formerly The Messenger), a denomi- 
national journal of the United Church 
(Evangelical and Reformed and Con- 
gregational Christian). He was or- 
dained in the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, and served as pastor 
of charges in Missouri, his last pas- 
torate being the Salem Reformed 
Church in St. Louis (1944-47). 

Dr. Ansley was graduated from 
Elmhurst College in 1933 and from the 
Eden Theological Seminary in 1936. 
He attended the Yale University 
Divinity School 1947-51, serving as 
supervisor of religious field work and 
working on his doctor’s degree. He 
received the Ph.D. from Yale in 1951. 

In addition to his pastoral expe- 
rience, Dr. Ansley has been active as 
church school teacher since 1926. He 
has directed summer conferences and 
leadership schools, and has served on 
interdenominational committees for 
leadership education, and also as 
president of the Jefferson County 
Council of Churches. 

In his new position, Dr. Ansley will 
have responsibility for administration 
of the Standard Leadership Schools 
and will share with the Director, the 
Rev. W. RanpoLpH THORNTON, in ad- 
ministering the many facets of the 
work of the department. 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
We are in need of a Director of Religious 
Education who has strength in Youth work. 
The applicant must have a Degree in Re- 


ligious Education and at least three years 
experience. Salary open. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
700 North Glenoaks, Burbank, California 
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Virgil E. Foster and P. R. Hayward 


Journal Editors Have Visit 
NEW YORK, N.Y.—While on an 
extensive field trip last summer, Dr. 
Vircit E. Foster, Editor of the Inter- 
national Journal, visited Dr. P. R. 


Haywarp, Editor Emeritus, at the 
Hayward home in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Foster succeeded Dr. Hay- 
ward as Editor when the latter re- 
tired in 1950. Dr. Hayward was on 
the staff of the International Council 
of Religious Education from 1925 to 
1950. He served as Director of Youth 
Work and then as Director of Edu- 
cational Program before becoming 
Editor. The Haywards now live at 3806 
Magnolia Drive, Palo Alto, California. 
Mrs. Hayward has been quite ill for 
some months. 


Dr. Pepper Leaves Board Office 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.— Dr. Morris 
PEpper, since 1949 Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Publication and 
Christian Education, Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, has resigned to 
become pastor of the First Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in Scotts- 
boro, Alabama. He has been active in 
the work of the Commission on Gen- 
eral Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches. 


Dr. Hazelton to be Dean at Oberlin 


OBERLIN, Ohio—Dr. Rocrr HAzet- 
TON, chairman of the Department of 
Religion at Pomona College, has been 
named Dean of the Graduate School 
of Theology at Oberlin College. The 
appointment is effective September 1, 
1960. Dr. Hazelton succeeds DEAN 
Lronarp A, StTmwLey, who died in 1958. 
Dr. GrorGE P. MicHAELIDES, Director 
of the Schauffler Division of Christian 
Education, has been acting dean. 


NEEDED: Director of Christian Ed- 

¥ ucation. Church School 

membership 500. Church 

membership 1000. New plant in prosperous 

community on Lake Michigan 90 miles from 

Chicago. Write to Board of Christian Educa- 

tion, First Congregational Church, St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 


Boy Scouts Celebrate 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Becaus 
the close ties that have existed bety 
the Protestant churches and the 
Scouts of America since its inceptio 
1910, a large number of churches 
making plans to observe the 50th anni 
sary of Scouting during 1960. The th 
for the anniversary year will be “For 
and Country.” 

Scout Sunday is on February 7, du 
Boy Scout Week. On this day all 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Explorers 
urged to attend church in uniform, 
clergymen are requested to give rece 
tion to the 50th anniversary of Scou 
Since February 7 is also Race Rela 
Sunday, some churches plan to recog 
Scouting on February 14. Others wi 
so during Youth Week, the first wee 
February. 

The celebration will include dran 
events on both national and local le 
In Washington, D.C., during Boy § 
Week, there will be a Report to the 


-tion breakfast, at which fifty repre 


tative Scouts and Explorers will ; 
with high-ranking churchmen and 
tional leaders. The Scouts will ma 


_ report to President Eisenhower in pe: 


The Fifth National Jamboree will be 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado, July 2: 
Over 50,000 Scouts, Explorers, and lez 
will attend this great encampment. 
Historical highlights of cooperation 
tween Scouting and the Prote: 
churches are given in an article in 
November 1959 issue of The Crus 
published by the Protestant Comm 
on Scouting, New Brunswick, New Je 
It was written by the Rev. A. E. Ive 
Director of Protestant Service. 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To keep your 


immediate use 
‘ou need a Teach- 
ge Picture Fil- 
ing Cabinet. 
Write today for a 
free folder de- 
Sabine 


produced in a va 
riety of models 
and colors, 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMEN 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, C 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATI 


Qpportunity for woman with experience 
some graduate school training to direct y 
work and church school program. Downt 
church of 2,200 membership in New York s 
city of 375,000. Indicate education, experie 
age, and personal references. Address Ed 
tion Committee, 230 Franklin Street. Roche 
4, NLY. 


WANTED: Director of Christian Edt 
tion, major areas of service in Childr 
Work and Teacher Training. Now hay 
Minister of Education and Youth. Prog! 
expanding in city of 50,000. Member: 
in Church 2,600, in Church School 1} 
Write First Methodist Church, Jack 
Michigan. 


International Journal of Religious Educa 


ack in 1935, there was born an idea for 
a pocket-size periodical with fresh, 
timely devotions for each day, written 
by thoughtful Christians of all evangeli- 
cal denominations, for Christian families Because of its large printing (over 3,000,000 
everywhere. copies of each bi-monthly issue) The Upper 
Room is offered at a minimum of cost to 
churches and to individuals. Where churches 
so desire, consignment orders may be arranged. 
Many individuals make their personal witness _- 
by distributing The Upper Room. Braille and 
Talking book editions are also available, at less 
than cost of production. 


This year, grown to record-shattering circula- 
tion, The Upper Room marks its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. An estimated 10,000,000 Chris- 
tian men, women and children in all parts of 
the world use it now to guide their daily wor- 
ship. It has inspired countless lives, taught 
people of every land how to approach God, 
made the Christian message more vital to 
millions. 


With no denominationalism in its contents, 
_ The Upper Room is distributed regularly by 
- over 70,000 churches, going into the homes 

six times a year, expressing concern for the 

spiritual welfare of the family, leading them 
in daily devotions, encouraging Bible reading 
and prayer, reminding them each day of their 
church and pastor. 


To order 

The Upper Room 
or to receive a sample copy, 
mail the coupon below. 


Uy oer Room 


Use of The Upper Room helps form the family 
devotions habit, which becomes the “tie that 
binds” even when life brings the times of 
‘separation — children in college, in the armed 


services or away in business. Joining in the The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
same devotional each day holds the family 37 Editions — 31 Languages 
5 Bes suds 
together in spirit and loyalty. Many broken See ee meme et en eee ee ne 


homes have been prevented or mended through 


Baa. prayer nd Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee _ 


{ “The 25th Anniversary Report.” 
sample copy of The Upper Room. 
‘for ___copies of the current issue and send 
of subsequent issues until order is changed. (7 
ts of 10 or more of one issue to one address.) : 
onal ubseription with eurrent issue. | (individual - 
mail, $1.00 a year, 3 years for $2.00, cash with 


eS) 
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Use these ine materials in your 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


3 new Vacation Church School Texts 
EVERYONE NEEDS A CHURCH 

By Lois Eppy McDonne tu. Helps primary boys and 

girls better understand and appreciate their own and 

other churches and to think of the church as a fellow- 

ship. Teacher’s book, $1; Pupil’s book, 25¢; Activity 

kit, 35¢. 


THE CHURCH AROUND THE WORLD 
By Maset BreHM. Acquaints junior boys and girls 
with the sweep of church history to help them dis- 
cover ways of relating themselves to the World Church 
of today. Teacher’s book, $1; Pupil’s book, 30¢; Ac- 
tivity kit, 35¢. 

THE CHURCH IN TODAY'S WORLD 
By OLive JOHNSON AND FRaNcEs NAL. Helps junior 
highs discover something of the origin and growth of 


the church and to explore the Bible for guidance. 
Teacher’s book, $1; Pupil’s book, 35¢. 


Hel pful Bible Back ground Books 
(for use with THE CHURCH AROUND 
THE WORLD) 


No. 415. HOW THE BIBLE CAME TO US 
Describes the development of the Bible from word- 
of-mouth to a written book, made possible by the 
persistence of the monks, Gutenburg and others. 
Paper binding. Illustrated. 24 pages. Each, 35¢ 


No. 416. THE BIBLE FOR ALL PEOPLES 
A story of the people instrumental in getting the Bible 
translated into different languages of the world, so 
that all Christians might read its contents. Paper 
binding. Illustrated. 24 pages. Each, 35¢ 


Order from your Bookstore 


eAbingdon Press 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE ommm 


Miiiiniiiininnn PUBLISHER OF THE 


Beautiful Vacation 
- Church School Sup plies 


CERTIFICATE No. 150 
A full color certificate of recognition for the vacation 
church school student, printed on simulated parch- 
ment background with simulated deckle edge. Front 
illustration based on the theme “The Church.” Folded 
size, 5-7/16 x 7% inches. Each, with envelope, 6¢. 


CARD CERTIFICATE No. 151 


Designed for schools with a limited budget, the card 
certificate is lithographed in full-color on linen- 
finish stock. Certificate and illustration on front. Size, 
336 x 5%6 inches. Dozen, 25¢; Hundred, $1.50. 


INVITATION CARD No. 152 
A full color invitation card to be sent to all prospec- 
tive vacation church school students. Illustration and 
scripture on front and sufficient space for personal 
correspondence on back (of invitation card). Size, 
336, x 5% inches. Dozen 25c; Hundred, $1.50. 


POSTER No. 154 
Printed in full color on quality paper with illustration 
based on the theme “The Church.” Space at bottom 


for place, date, hours of school and ages of children. 
Size, 12 x 18 inches. Each, 15¢; Dozen, $1.50 


SOUVENIR BUTTON No. 153 


A souvenir vacation church school button, one inch in 
diameter. Lithographed in full color on metal with a 
varnish application to protect the design. Pin attach- 
ment included. Dozen, 30¢; Hundred, $2.25. 


—— 


